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Referenda 
on Two Important Subjects 


By December 23 the organizations federated 
in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America will have recorded their votes 
on two important subjects. 

Referendum Number 5 involves the approval 
or disapproval of the Report of the Special 
Committee of the Chamber on the Department 
of Commerce. This deals specifically with the 
proposed enlargement of the scope of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
Special Committee of the Chamber and the 
Secretary of Commerce have been in close ac- 
cord. The questions involved are those of the 
proposed commercial attaches, the assignment 
of an increased number of commercial agents 
to foreign studies, increased appropriations for 


the Bureau’s needs, and for the more general 
distribution of trade information. 

Referendum Number 6 refers to the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau or Bureaus of Legislative 
Reference and Bill-Drafting as part of the ma- 
chinery of Congress. The referendum pam- 
phlet explains similar methods in various of our 
own states as well as in foreign countries. The 
comments of various Senators, Representatives 
and other leading men relative to the whole 
subject of the convenience and advantage of 
such a Bureau or Bureaus are included as part 
of the Referendum pamphlet. Editorial refer- 
ence to this Referendum appears on page 2 of 
this issue. The two Referenda will be found 
on pages 3, 4, and 5. 
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LSEWHERE in this issue ap- | f)The report of the Senate Committee 
pear the facts involved in Ref-| on the Library on this subject says: 


kK erendum Number 6. This Ref- | “There is a general agreement that 
erendum relates to the proposed es- | there are serious defects prevailing in 
tablishment, as part of the machinery | our legislation, both in Congress and 
of Congress, of a Bureau or Bureaus |in our State legislatures. These defects 
for Legislative Reference and Bill-| arise in part from the fact that many 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Senate 
Bills 
6,070 
7,447 
7:295 
8,627 
9,541 
10,900 
8,589 


Senate Joint 
Resolutions 

166 

170 

116 

08 

140 

147 

105 


Congress 


56th 
57th 
58th 
5oth 
both 
61st 
y2d 


Tota 
20,893 


25,460 
26,851 
34,879 
*38,388 
*43,303 
*38,032 


House 
Bills 
14,339 
17,500 
19,209 
25,897 
28,440 
33,015 
28,870 


House Joint 
Resolutions 

318 

283 

231 

257 

267 

295 


408 
*In addition to the above, the simple and concurrent resolutions introduced in the 
Senate and House numbered in the 60th Congress, 1,117 in the 61st Congress 1,504 and 


542 in the 62d. 


LAWS PASSED 


Public 
Resolutions 
60 
57 
32 
83 
oI 
69 


73 


Public 
Acts 
383 
423 
502 
692 
350 
525 
457 


Congress 


56th 
57th 
58th 
50th 
60th 
61st 
62d 


drafting. It will give to the readers 
of this periodical a vivid idea of the 
complexity of legislative matters in 
Washington, if the above statistics 
relative to proposed legislation and 
legislation enacted are considered. 

There are two main considerations 
involved in the effort to establish a 
Legislative Reference Bureau or Bu- 
reaus in Washington. 

The first of these is the possible im- 
provement in the substance of bills by 
having adequate data gathered from 
all legislative bodies of the world. 

The second of these is improvement 
in the form of bills through the em- 
ployment of experts who shall consid- 
er form alone. 


Total Total 

Public 
443 
480 
574 
775 
411 
594 
530 


Private Private 
Acts Resolutions 
1,504 I 
2,309 
2,799 
6.248 
234 
285 


180 


1,048 
2,790 
3,374 
7;024 
646 
882 
716 


|provisions are drafted as matters of 
first impression. Words are used which 
seem to the draftsman adapted to 
|accomplish his purpose, but when those 
'words are considered in connection 
|with all the existing laws of which 
| they are made to form a part they may 
ihave an entirely different effect from 
that which was intended, and when 
they are considered with reference to 
all the existing decisions of the courts 
-by which they may be construed they 


‘are often found to be utterly futile or | 


‘to produce quite unexpected results. 
'The effect of continually thrusting 
provisions into the body of the law 
without considering: carefully what is 
already there is to make a jumble of 
‘statutes which creates uncertainty, 


1 | 


breeds litigation, and makes the law 
ineffective.” 

An interesting side-light on the 
whole subject of legislative activity is 
given by the fact that in the two years 
1906 to 1908 and counting only the 
laws and resolutions passed in one ses- 
sion by each legislature, the legisla- 
tures of various States of the Union 
passed 18,719 acts and resolutions. 


T the Boston Convention of the 

American Bankers’ Association, 
n Agricultural Commission was called 
into existence to study in the field of 
griculture the needs of the United 
States, just as the Currency Commis- 
\sion of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
‘ation has done in relation to money. 
Raw Commission consists of seven 
men: B. F. Harris, Champaign, IIL. ; 
W. D. Vincent, Spokane, Wash. ; Rob- 
ert I. Woodside, Greenville, S. C.; 
J. W. Wheeler, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Joseph Hirsch, Corpus Christi, Texas ; 
Charles McNider, Mason City, lowa; 
and J. R. Wheeler, Columbus, Wis. 





his Agricultural Commission will 
ake up. It is proposed to emphasize 
n every community of the United 
States where a bank exists that there 
s a banker-farmer partnership. The 
visdom of commercial organizations 
nteresting themselves in the produc- 
ivity of the soil will be made clear 
for, as Mr. Harris says, “bushel clubs” 
re really more important than “‘popu- 
ation clubs”; for any effort to pro- 
mote the additional yield per acre per 
year is a promotion whose benefit is 
immediately felt in the community 
that provides outlet for the greater 
crop. The mutual relations of the 
town and its surrounding country are 
hus clearly established. 

Mr. Harris announces that the Ag- 
ricultural Commission will publish a 
sixteen page bulletin every month as 
a means of advising bankers every- 
where relative to the progress of the 

anker-farmer partnership idea. As 
an instance of the prominent men who 
‘are giving their time to agricultural 
‘development, Mr. Harris cites the fact 
‘that Theodore N. Vail, President of 
the American Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has just taken 
he chairmanship of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A powerfully organized effort is 
mmediately possible for the Agricul- 
tural Commission as there are in the 
seighborhood of 27,000 banks, each 
with officers in touch with agricultural 
conditions more or less, and each of 
hem in a position to accomplish much 
by suggestion. 





HE Annual Meeting renders it 

important that all constituent 
organizations should at the earliest 
possible moment, select such delegates 
as they are entitled to, advising Na- 
tional Headquarters at once as to 
names and addresses in full. 

Up to date there remains here and 
there an organization that has failed to 
select its National Councillor. This 
oversight should be corrected; for the 
“National Councillor” is the accepted 
point of contact between the officials 
of the National Chainber and the con- 
tituent member. The National Coun- 
cil is required to meet one day before 
the annual meeting to give final form 
to the program. 

The participation of the leading 
business men, of each affiliated organ- 
ization, in the approaching Annual 
Meeting is important; for the period 
in our national history, characterized 
by great industrial activity, makes it 
necessary that serious counsel should 





B. F. Harris on his return from) 
Boston visited the offices of the Nat-| 
onal Chamber and explained, at some | J 
length, the scope of the work which | J 


be taken relative to all matters of 
business affected by legislation. 


HE next meeting of the Directors 

of the National Chamber will be 

held in Rochester, N. Y., December 8, 
9, and 10. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of Rochester is planning to use 
the occasion for bringing the leading 
| business forces of Rochester, western 
| New York and vicinity into touch with 


| the Directors. 





| 
| 


S the Second Annual Meeting 
of the National Chamber ap- 
proaches, it is interesting to see how 
|steadily its strength has increased. 
|Between May 21, 1912 and No- 
vember 6, 1913, four hundred and 
_torty-eight organizations were elected 
'to membership. Of these only nine 
-have ceased to be members. The net 
totals that have been elected during 
'the months that have elapsed since the 
first vote taken by the Directors are as 
follows: 


September 
October 

| November 
| December 





| January 
Iebruary 


September 
October 
November (to Nov. 6.) 


Reference to the above figures 
shows that October, 1913 and January, 
1013 equalled each other in the num- 
Ler of organizations elected to mem- 
bership and that these two months 
are the record months in the growtli 
of the National Chamber. The great 
growth in.January was due to the near 
approach of the First Annual Meeting. 
Iiach day now sees applications com- 
ing to the Chamber for election to 
membership. 

In the last issue of THE NATION’s 
BusINEss were included the organiza- 
tions elected at the Directors’ meeting 
in Detroit. Since that time the fol- 
i Sa organizations have been elec- 
ted: 


Commercial Club, Salida, Colo. 
Chamber of Commerce, Torrance, Cal. 
Chamber of Commerce, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Sterling & Rock Falls Commercial Club, 
Sterling, Ohio. 
Business Men’s Association, Middletown, 
Chio. 
Chamber of Commerce, Albany, N. Y. 
Board of Trade, Fremont, Michigan. 
The Emblem Club, Bend, Oregon. 
Business Men’s Association, Peru, III. 
Chamber of Commerce, Santa Ana, Cal. 
Kern County Board of Trade, Bakersville, 
California. 
Merchants’ Association, Fresno, Cal. 
Board of Trade, Turlock, California. 
Chamber of Commerce, Modesto, Cal. 
Chamber of Commerce of Porto Rico, 
San Juan, P. R. 
Chamber of Commerce, Alameda, Cal. 
Chamber of Commerce, Monroe, La. 
Chamber of Commerce, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho. 
Chamber of Commerce, Gallipolis, Ohio. ‘ 
Board of Trade, Ironton, Ohio. 
Boosters Club, Jackson, Ohio. 
Commercial Club, Athens, Ohio. 
Board of Trade, Schenectady, N. Y. 


The membership of the organiza- 
tions constituting the National Cham- 
ber, now represents about 230,000 in- 
dividuals, firms and corporations. In 
addition to the above there have been 
elected since the detailed report on in- 
dividual membership contained in the 
October issue of THE NATION’s Busi- 
NESS, 142 individual members. : 
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Promoting Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The Fifth Referendum of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America is now in the 


hands of constituent members. 
Committee on the Department of Commerce. 


Special Committee of the Chamber are in close accord. 
and Domestic Commerce be successful, good will come to all communities interested in export trade. 


HE Directors of the Chambe;x | 

of Commerce of the United| 

States of America at their 
ineeting in Detroit, October 13 to 15,) 
decided that the report of the Special | 
Committee of the Chamber on the| 
Department of Commerce should be 
submitted to the constituent members 
for a referendum vote. 

As the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America was 
organized, with the encouragement of | 
trade and commercial intercourse as 
one of its main purposes, the National 
Chamber took up very soon after or- 
ganization, the appointment of a num- 
ber of committees to consider ques- 
tions involved in foreign trade. 

Among these was the Special Com- 
mittee on the Department of Com- 
merce. This committee promptly enter- 
ed upon a study of the Department of 
Commerce and its various bureaus. 

As yet the Committee is not ready 
to make a comprehensive report upon 
the Department as a whole. But, 
having been informed by the Secretary 
of Commerce that he was considering 
plans for the development of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and had placed his views 
before the President of the United 
States, the Committee therefore devot- 
ed its time to the consideration of this 
Bureau alone. 

THE REFERENDUM PAMPHLET 


The Referendum pamphlet consists 
of fifteen pages arranged as follows: 
1. Statement of Question; 2, Digest 
of Recommendations; 3, Full Report 
of Committee; 4, Letter of Secretary 
of Commerce to President Wilson. 

In that portion of the pamphlet 
which deals with the statement of the 
question an historical outline is inclu- 
ded, tracing the growth of the idea of 
a Department of Commerce from the 
early years of the nation’s history. 
This brief outline also includes the 
cuties of the Department of Commerce 
as it has been evolved, the develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (originally the 
Bureau of Manufactures,) and the 
activities of this Bureau relative to the 
promotion of foreign trade. 

Under the heading “Digest of Rec- 
ommendations,” the recommendations 
reported by the Special Committee 
and those made by the Secretary of 
Commerce are run in parallel columns, 
as indicated on this page. 

The letter of Secretary Redfield 
makes at the outset the following 
points: 1. That the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce has not 
received the financial support to which 
the dignity and necessity of its work 
entitles it. 2. A committee of ex- 
perienced officers in the Department 
of Commerce, using suggestions made 
by the Chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, submitted 
the plan for reorganization. 3. The 
division of the work of the Bureau 
should hereafter be as follows: (a) 
promotion work; (b) collection of in- 
formation; (c) distribution of infor- 
mation; (d) administration. 

The letter shows that Canada em- 
Ploys two and one-half as many em- 
ployees on work similar to that per- 
formed by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce though the vol- 
ume of foreign trade from the United 
States is nearly five times that of Can- 
ada, our neighbor to the north. 


| RECOMME 
| 





Parallel of Reco 


THE NATIONAL CHAMBER 


A. Commercial attaches should be ap- 
pointed, to be officers of Department of 
Commerce and accredited to American 
legations; four of these attaches to be 
stationed in South America. 


B. Commercial attaches should be ap- 
pointed and promoted under civil service 
law. 


C. A commercial agent should be regu- 
larly assigned to Central America and 
West Indies. 


D. The force of commercial agents 
should be materially increased. 


E. The Secretary of Commerce should 
be requested to appoint a number of 
commercial agents to bring up to date 
such information as the Department al- 
ready has concerning the Southern con- 
tinent. 


F. In order to avoid friction and delay, 
a clearing committee of the Departments of 
State and Commerce should receive reports 
immediately upon their arrival and separate 
diplomatic from commercial information. 


G. Sirice business information is useful 
only when transmitted with appropriate 
promptness, by cable if necessary, consular 
officers should be provided with adequate 
funds for the transmission of important 
information and for the purchase, when 
appropriate and necessary, of plans, speci- 
fications and other descriptive matter. 


H. Sufficient funds should be provided 
to enable the Department of Commerce to 
employ an adequate corps of translators, 
that documents may be placed promptly 
— American exporters in intelligible 
orm. 


I. In order to promote efficient and ade- 
quate distribution of publications, the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports should 
be sent free of charge only to public offi- 
cials, libraries, and commercial organiza- 
tions, and to all other applicants they 
should be sold practically at cost. Other 
reports should be sent free only to public 
officials and commercial organizations, and 
sold practically at cost to other applicants. 





It submits to a vote for approval or disapproval the Report of the Special 
The Report indicates that Secretary Redfield and the 


Should plans for broadening the Bureau of Foreign 


mmendations 


NDATIONS BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF |RECOMMENDATION BY SECRETARY REDFIELD OF 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Fourteen commercial attaches, at salaries 
of $4,000, $4,500 and $5,000. The appro- 


| priation should be $150,000, of which $82,000 
would be for salaries of attaches and clerks, 


and $68 for travel, subsistence, quarters, 
etc. Four would be stationed in South 
America. 


Should be appointed for comparatively 
long terms by the Secretary of Commerce 
without examination under civil service 
rules. 


A special appropriation of $100,000 with 


which to develop the trade of the United | 


States with Central and South America. 


The Secretary recommends an appropri-| 


ation of $100,000 for commercial agents 


instead of the present appropriation of | 


$60,000. 


(See above, under recommendation “C.’”) 


The gathering of commercial information 
by consuls should be under the direct 
supervision of the Secretary of Commerce 
(instead of the Secretary of State), and 
commercial reports should be made directly 
to him, not through the State Department. 


Recommendation that not exceeding $3,000 
should be made available for purchase of 
“documents, manuscripts, plans, specifica- 
tions, and other publications necessary for 
the promotion of our commercial interest.” 


The proposed reorganization of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce adds 
a translator at a salary of $2,000. 


(No recommendation. ) 


The Commercial Attaches 


Suggested organization of a corps of Commercial 
attache, salary, headquarters, area, population 


Attaches showing territory to be covered by each 
, and trade with the United States in 1912. 





























| | | 
Imports into] Exports 
DISTRICT Salary| Headquarters Area | Population United from United 
States from. | States to. 
Sq. miles| Number Dollars Dollars 
United Kingdom ......... $5,000 | London 121,316 | 45,366,000 | 295,564,940 | 597,150,307 
Germany, Denmark, and 
Switzerland (possibly ; 
Scandinavia) (1).......- 5,000 | Berlin 538,929 | 79,650,000 | 234,790,699 | 371,694,379 
France, Belgium, and Neth- . 
erlands ...-ceccessseces 5,000 | Paris 231,673 53,114,000 | 216,999,971 | 338,855,525 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, 
Balkan States (possibly . 
Turkey) (2) orccccccers 4,500 | Vienna 500,224 | 76,770,000 33»773531 29,282,920 
Argentina, Paraguay, and 
Uragusy ..ccccccccccces 4,500 | Buenos Ayres |1,309,090 9,150,000 29,372,714 60,604,846 
Japan and Korea (3)...... 4,500 | Tokio 245,641 | 68,997,000 91,638,373 59,112,741 
DEERE CA)scccccccccscones 4,500 | Pekin 4,277,170 |336,042,000 39,010,800 21,326,834 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador] 4,000 | Lima 1,510,143 8,378,000 12,704,618 10,836,432 
Maes CS) cccccccceences 4,000 | St. Petersburg |8,361,708 |166,108,000 29,315,217 26,465,214 
Brazil ..ccccccccccccsccece 4,000 | Rio »291,416 | 21,115,000 | 120,155,855 42,638,467 
kes inane eRe 4,000 | Santiago 292,420 3,415,000 27,655,420 16,076,763 
Italy and Mediterranean 
countries (6) ......ee6- 4,000 | Rome 1,744,000 | 92,369,000 | 109,689,965 111,642,983 
British South and Central 
Africa (7) .ccccccceces 4,000 | Johannesburg |2.233,478 | 35,981,000 453345339 18,852,009 
Australia, New Zealand, 
South Pacific Islands (8)| 4,000 | Melbourne 3,079,332 5,665,000 | 15,341,362 | 52,431,352 














(1) Includes Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
(2) Includes Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, European Turkey, 


and Greece. 
(3) Does not include, as regards area and 


opulation, Sakhalin, but for commerce the figures 


include the southern part of that island. Formosa is included throughout. 


(4) Does not include leased territory. 

(s) European and Asiatic. 

(6) Includes Italy, Spain, Gibraltar, Malta 
Morocco. 

(7) Includes all British Africa. Central Af 


and Gozo, Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, Tripoli, and 


Tica not separately stated. 


(8) Includes only Australia and New Zeal md. Area and populatiom of the Southern Pacific 
Islands can not be separately stated. United States commerce with German, French, 
and British Oceania, exclusive of Australia and New Zealand: Imports, $1,191,831; 


exports, $1,286,700.” 


| mercial 


In addition to the work of the com- 
mercial agents whose researches in 
various parts of the world have result- 
ed in the publication of much valuable 
matter by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, fourteen com- 
mercial attaches are recommended. 
Mr. Redfield goes on to say: 

“The attaches should be men of 
demonstrated commercial ability and 
experience, speaking the language of 
the country to which they are ac- 
credited or a language current in com- 
circles therein. Preference 
would be given officers of the Consular 
Service and the Department of Com- 
merce or other branches of the exec- 
utive service who had unblemishe:l 
records and who had shown marked 
ability in commercial promotion.” 

The concluding portions of Secretary 
| Redfield’s letter deal with the divisioa 
| of responsibility as to reports on com- 
| mercial matters coming from consuls, 
|and with the detailed duties of the var- 
/ious organization units referred to 
| above. Table B in his letter summar- 
‘izes the proposed and present organ- 
| ization of the Bureau of Foreign and 
| Domestic Commerce as follows: 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION. 











Position. No. Salary.] Total. 
Chief of Bureau ........ I 
Aamataant Chiel osccccens 1 
Assistant Chief ......... I 
Chief of Division........ I 
Chief of Division........ € owe cass 2,500 
Assistant Chief of Division; 1 |.......|** 2,000 
CMIOE CAGE: on cccccccesss i, See 2,500 
Stenographer to Chief of 
RR ate ato 6 a -ntg ore'ne-s Pita sasede 1,600 
Clerks of Class 4........ 7 |$1,800 12,600 
Clerks of Class 3...0.00. 5 | 1,600 8,000 
BREA ee ee RY Netaetaners 1,500 
Clerks of Cisse 2.006000. 1r | 1,400 15,400 
Tari Assistant ........ “Ey Annee ae me 7,460 
eee Zloscsseste’ Gee 
0 ROA EE RS Z bewctecs|” 3,400 
Cisse. Of CIOS 1. o0s0s:00 14 | 1,200 16,800 
EN Ee ee Seas sen 1,200 
Gorn os clans alain ta'ecen 17 | 1,000 17,000 
ORAS ae ae II 900 9,900 
NO AN D besaaene 840 
Assistant Messengers .... 5 720 3,600 
a A ee 4 660 2,640 
ROE vex ca'cinee cass eo E hewssese 480 
89 |......./$114,800 











PROPOSED ORGANIZATION. 











Position. No.| Salary.} Total. 
a a Ge, ce Se 
Chief of Bureau......... ay Paes $7,500 
Assistant Chiefs ......... 2 |$4,000 8,090 
Chief Statistician ........ oe AA Se 3,000 
Chief of Division.......:- a Ae 3,000 
Chief Gf Division......coe- “peaks 3,000 
Assistant Chief of Division} 1 |....... 2,500 
Chief of Division ........ “is EES 2,000 
te a re tO ewaces's 2,250 
EE cco peweeees “eRe 2,000 
Private Secretary ........ es Aero 1,800 
Confidential Clerks........ 2 | 1,600 3,200 
een OE TOE Bivcccccves 11 | 1,800 19,800 
eee OP TIONS S. cccccene 8 | 1,600 12,800 

UR Sear Re Pe 1,500 
Ceeree OF C166 B..00ccces Ir | 1,400 15,400 
Tariff Assistants ........ 2 | 1,400 2,800 
CROPETTOOMEINIOF 2. ccccces She sseen 1,400 
Clerk (Stenographer and 

PEDOWTUET) cues cscccees Sere 1,400 
Chere OF CIOEE Be cccsccece 13 | 1,200 15,600 
Clerk-Translator ......... “es RR 1,200 
ES oe Fe 15 1,000 15,000 
EEE iris 'alalnig a alga na 6es.a' 15 900 13,500 
Assistant Messengers ..... 3 720 2,160 
DRO Cee ca ee neve ds 2 660 1,320 

OF fo .ccces ($142,330 














**These positions are paid from the appro 
priation for collating tariffs of foreign countries. 


The total appropriation suggested 
for the reorganized Bureau would be 
$759,630. The appropriation for 1914 
under the current law is $323,300. 


Votes must be received by December 


23d, 1913. 
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Legislative Reference and Bill Drafting Bureau 


The Sixth Referendum of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States deals with the establishment by 


Congress of 


Bureau or Bureaus of Legislative 


Reference and Bill Drafting. 


Several foreign nations and 


twenty-five of the states of the Union have legislative reference and bill drafting bureaus designed to place 
at the disposal of the legislators comprehensive information about legislation on current subjects and to 
furnish statutory language expertly drawn to effectuate the intent of the member proposing legislation. 


N November 8, Referendura 
Number 6, mentioned above, 
was mailed to the constituent 


members of the Chamber ot Com- 


merce of the United State of America | 


By December 23, the voting by con- 
stituent members 
thus defining the attitude which 
Directors of the Chamber must 
sume relative to the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

This Referendum which was sent 
out in strict accordance with the pro- 
visions of the By-Laws of the Cham- 
ber, arises from a presentation of the 
subject made by the Railway Business 
Association. 

The Association by resolution dated 
June 10, pointed out in a preamble; 
tirst, the possibilities of neglect and er- 
ror arising from the fact that so many 
thousand bills are being introduced in 
Congress annually ; second, that twen- 
ty-five states of the Union already 
have legislative reference and _ bill 
drafting bureaus; third, that hearings 
on the subject were held by the House 
Committee on Library of the Sixty- 
Second Congress and that similar bills 
are pending in the Sixty-Third Con- 
gress with one reported favorably: 
The preamble led to the following res- 
olution: 


Resolved, That the General Executive 
Committee of the Railway Business As- 
sociation requests the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America to lay before the organ- 
ization members of the Chamber by refer- 
endum the question of advocating the es- 
tablishment of a Congressional reference 
and bill-drafting bureau or bureaus at the 
earliest moment consistent with thorough 
consideration. 


the 


The Referendum pamphlet is very 
complete in its scope. Twenty pages 
are involved in making; (1) A state- 
ment of the question; (2) The argu- 
ment, in favor of the Bureau, submit- 
ted by the Railway Business Associa- 
tion; 3a A digest of state laws; 3b 
Foreign analogies; 3c Extracts from 
debates in the Senate; 3d Extracts | 
from hearings before the Committee 
on the Library. 


will be concluded, | 


as- | 


Court, 





QUOTATIONS FROM STATEMENT 


From statements prepared by the| 
Railway Business Association, quota- | 
tions are made. 

“From bills not enacted, party platforms, | 
campaign speeches, newspaper articles and | 
letters from legislators-elect in response to | 
a circular inquiry, such a bureau ascertains | 
weeks in advance of the session what are 
the principal topics which are likely 
come up and puts itself in readiness to an- | 
swer any question on those subjects with- | 
out a moment’s delay to the legislator. Of | 
forthcoming documents advance proofs are 
sought; on new subjects inadequately treat- | 
ed hitherto, discussion is requested by cor- | 
respondence from professional authorities | 
in all parts of the country or of the world. | 
If the legislature has before it a question | 
which is at the 
tures or courts in other States or foreign | 
ountries, intelligence is obtained promptly | 
of any action taken. The experience 
literature of the civilized world are drawn 
upon to make the data complete and the 
mail, telegraph, and telephone utilized to 
bring such data up to the minute. 

“Drafting of bills has come to be regard- | 
ed by legislators as a function upon which 
they need specialized assistance quite as} 
surely as upon the compiling of data. Law- 
makers who are not lawvers suffer a seri- 
ous disadvantage in finding statutory lan- | 
guage which will be immune from the dan- 
ger of attack in the courts, of failure in oper- 
ation or of criticism by the public. Even 


brary. 
for bill drafting have been provided. 


ence 
| the State Library. 


‘laneous department of the State Li- 
brary. 


same time before legisla- | 


and | 
|member of the legislature or any of- 
| ficer of the state in direction named. 


Itions to establish a legislative refer- 


1en learned in the law and experienced in 
legislation feel the need of placing on other 
shoulders the responsibility for clearness, 
certainty of effect and avoidance of con- 
flict with other laws and with constitutions. 

“A bill may contain a word which has not 
been judicially interpreted, when another 
word satisfactory for present purposes has | 
been so interpreted; for instance, the legis- 
lator writes ‘restriction of trade’ when ‘re- 
straint of trade,’ which has been through | 
the crucible of the United States Supreme 
would do as well. By using in the 
new law a phrase whose meaning is estab- 
lished millions of dollars may be saved in 
court costs and in losses through the post- 
ponement of business enterprises due to un- 
certainty in connection with litigation. It | 
is said in Wisconsin, where bill-drafters are 
maintained, that since the bureau was es- | 
tablished only two bills drawn by it have 
subsequently been pronounced invalid by the 
courts and in each of those cases the bu- | 
reau had stated in writing when transmit- | 
ting the draft to the legislator who had re- | 
quested it, that in their judgment the mea- 
sure was unconstitutional.” 


Various State Methods 
The states which have some form of 


| Library. 


| sistance 


Assembly in the preparation and 
formulation of bills of every character. | 


Orxcon :-—The State Library with- | 


out express provision of law carries 
on legislative reference work. 
PENNSYLVANIA :—A legislative ref 
erence bureau exists in the State 
The bureau must give as 
“by advising’ as to bills and 
resolutions and drafting the same into 
proper form” according to the law. 
Rrope IstAND:—A legislative ref- 
erence bureau exists in the State Li- 
brary. The law does not mention bill 


drafting, except as might be im- 


plied in the duty of presenting “‘such 
other information as may be useful or 
necessary to the General Assembly in 
the performance of its legislative func: 
tions.” 

South Daxota:—A_ division of 
Ie ‘gislative reference is in the State 
L ibrary. The State Librarian 


| directed to assist in drafting bills. 


Texas:—A legislative reference} 


legislative reference and bill drafting | department exists hae law of 1909. 


bureaus are the following: 


ALABAMA :—Assistance given by 
Department of Archives and History. 


‘Its duties include drafting bills and 


resolutions ; 1913 appropriation vetoed. 
VERMONT :—There is a legislative 
reference bureav, the librarian of 





CaiForNniA :—There is a Legislative | 
Counsel Bureau whose Chief attends 
all sessions of the Legislature. 


Connecticut :—The State Library | 
has legislative reference department. 


IntiNnors :—A joint legislative refer- | 
ence bureau has been created this year. | 
It furnishes digest of bills, weekly. 


InpDIANA:—The bureau of legisla- 
tive and administrative information | 
has taken place of the legislative 
reference department in State Library. 

Iowa:—A legislative and general | 
reference assistant is provided in the | 
State Librarian’s office for members 

Kansas :—The State Library main- | 
tains a legislative reference depart- | 
ment; there is no general law. 


MaryLAND :—The Municipal Refer- meee - 
ne Mamcipy Rete ‘maintain at the state capital a small 


ence Bureau of the city of Baltimore | 
assists legislators but there is no state | 
law providing for such assistance. 
MASSACHUSETTS :—A legislative 
reference assistant is in the State Li-|; 
For eighteen years facilities | 


MicHicGAN :—The legislative refer- 
e and information department i is in 
It may be required 


to draft bills when requested to do so. 


Montana :—A legislative reference 
bureau is in the historical and miscel- 


It assist legislators greatly. 
NEBRASKA :—A legislative refer- 
ence bureau is provided by law. It 
many charge for private service. 
NEw HAmpPSHIRE:—A_ legislative 
reference bureau created this year. 


New YorKk :—For ten years a legis- 
lative bill drafting department has 
been in existence. It is designed to 
serve either house, any committee, any 


Nortu 
brarv 


DAKOTA :—The State Li- 
Commission is under instruc- 


ence bureau at earliest possible date. 

Onro:—A department of legislative 
‘reference and information is .main- 
tained in the State Library to furnish 


|w hich is to co-operate with two men 
of legal training and legislative experi- 
ence appointed as “revisors of bills.” 
At request the revisors will draft bills. 


ViRGINIA :—The State Library with- 


lout special law maintains a legisla-' 


tiv e reference bureau to aid legislature. | 


WasHINGTON :—The Attorney Gen- | 
eral of the State is directed to aia) 


is | 





| 





members of the legislature in prepar- | 


ing and revising bills and the Director | 
'of the Municipal and Legislative Ref- | 
‘erence Bureau of the State University | 


‘is invited to remain at the state capital | 


during sessions of the legislature in 
‘order to assist in legislative research. 


WISCONSIN :—The Wisconsin Free) 
library Commission is required to 


_working library for legislative refer- 
‘ence. Provision is made for the em- 


_ployment during the sessions of the 
legislature and for two months preced- 
ing sessions, of draftsmen and extra | 
help in drafting bills when asked for. 


Various Foreign Methods 


ENGLAND :—In 1869 the position of 
Parliamentary Counsel was established 
and a staff of assistants provided. This 
organization continues today. 


CaNADA:—For each house of the 
Canadian Parliament, there is a law 
clerk whose duties include those of 
parliamentary counsel as well as those 
of legislative draftsman when needed. 

Inp1A:—A _ legislative department 
was established in 1869 under the Law 
Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council. This department drafts all 
government measures introduced. 

AusTRALIA :—In Australia, Victoria, 
New South Wales and Western Aus- 
tralia, there are parliamentary drafts- 
men at service of legislators. 


SENATORIAL OPINIONS 


A. few interesting quotations from 
the debate in the United States Senate, 
July 11, 1913, are given: 

Senator Root of New York :—“I think 
that this is one of the most important and 
will be found to be one of the most bene- 





assistance to members of the General 


ficial steps in advance in the reform of 


| 





American methods of legislation. A very 
| large part of the litigation and the miscar- 
| riages of intention on the part of the law- 
makers of the country and the failure of 
our people to get by legislation the relief 
which they wish to have and which their 
representatives in Congress wish to give 
them comes from the fact that laws are 
carelessly drawn; that laws are drawn 
without a sufficient study or a sufficient un- 
derstanding of what is going to be the re- 
sultant of putting them into the same sys- 
tem with existing laws under existing de- 
cisions. 

SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN OF OrEGON :—If I 
recall correctly there have been words used 
in the Sherman antitrust law and in other 
important pieces of legislation which not 
only the Senate generally did not under- 
stand when the bill was enacted into law 
but which the Supreme Court itself did not 
understand. So I say, if the Senator will 
pardon me a moment, if such an officer as 
this were provided by law to go over and 
study the use of words and to report to the 
Senators or Members having bills in charge 
very much of this misunderstanding might 
be done away with in the future.” 

SENATOR OWEN OF OKLAHOMA:—“The 
| bill does not propose in any way to inter- 
fere with the right of a Senator to draft a 
bill and to introduce it, but the only pur- 
pose is to authorize and direct the proposed 
drafting bureau, in charge of a trained 
student of legislative language and proces- 
ses, to draft a bill when called on to do so 
by any of the. authorities of the United 
States. * * 

SENATOR LA hashes :—“The Wisconsin 
Reference Library and Drafting Bureau has 
grown to be a very important institution. 
Indeed I think that probably 90 per cent of 
all the bills introduced into the Wisconsin 
Legislature pass through the hands of this 
legislative reference library.” 


In hearings before the Senate Com- 
‘mittee on the Library in the years 
1912 and 1913 occurred statements 
that are entitled to the earnest con- 
sideration of the nation. In a letter 
written by President Wilson, then 
Governor of New Jersey, which letter 
was introduced by Senator La Follette, 
he says: 

“I want to assure you that I entirely ap- 


| prove of such legislation as is proposed by 


x 


bill H. R. 31356. * I can only 
say that it seems to me highly important 
that a_ legislative reference department 
should be established in the Congressional 
Library. The experience of several of our 
States in this matter is conclusive as to the 
great usefulness of such a department. In- 
deed, I think if once éstablished, every one 
who had any knowledge of it would deem 
it indispensable.” 


FORMER AMBASSADOR BRYCE 
In the hearings before the House 


/Committee on the Library appeared 





by invitation the British Ambassador, 
the Right Honorable James Bryce, He 
said in part: 

“The age in which we live, gentlemen, is 
an age in which more and more is demand- 
ed of legislation. The people of this coun- 
try and the people of every free country 
are expecting much more from legislation 
than they did formerly, * * * It 
appears, therefore, to be more than ever 
necessary to endeavor to accummulate all 
data that can possibly help us in the framing 
of good legislation. The most important 
and obviously necessary of those data are 
such as are furnished by the experience of 
the country itself. It is necessary to know 
what are the evils that exist, to consider 
and weigh different remedies that are pro- 
posed for those evils, and to consider how 
far legislation can deal with them. 

“You have here an unequaled opportuni- 
ty of doing that, because you have 48 
States besides the District of Columbia, 
and you have 49 legislative bodies at work 
annually turning out many thousands of 
statutes. You have, therefore, a far larger 
amount of material for considering the op- 
eration of legislative proposals than we 
have in any European country, but at the 
same time the value of foreign experience 
is also very great. These problems which 
engage our attention and which engage 
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vour attention are problems which have 
come up in European countries also and in 
the self-governing colonies of Great Brit- 
ain in various parts of the world. The leg- 
islation that is passed in Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand deals with problems very 
much the same as yours, and the same is 
true of the legislation passed in Germany, 
France, and other countries throughout con- 
tinental Europe. A bureau, which could 
collect all the information from your own 
States and from the other English-speak- 
ing countries of the world and from the 
sreat countries of continental Europe, could 
not fail to be of great value to all those 
who desire to introduce legislative measures 
here. One can hardly overestimate the 
value of knowing not only what has been 
done in other countries, but also of know- 
ing how the experiments other countries 
have tried are working out. * * * It 
would be very desirable, in my opinion, to 
have some one connected with the House 
in some way who will examine bills. At 
least it must be the constant experience of 
all Members of the House who endeavor 
to prepare bills themselves, oftentimes 
without much experience in the preparation 
of bills, that they do not feel qualified to 
follow regular forms in regard to legisla- 
tion, and it is perfectly apparent to any one, 
I think, that where you enact a number of 
legislative acts somewhat along the samelines 
it is desirable to use the same form, because 
that requires less difficulty of construction 
of the act itself. Certain forms come to be 
accepted as having certain meaning, and it 
is desirable in that direction. * * *” 


THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 


Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
liouse of Representatives, at the same 
hearing said; 

“I am in favor of the principle of this 
bill, because we need experts to draw bills, 
and then ite would be a labor-saving contri- 
vance. Hunting up facts and verifying bills 
and collating data is simply a work of 
drudgery. It may involve a good deal of 
intelligence, but, nevertheless, that is exact- 
ly what itis. * * 

“A bureau of this sort properly conducted 
would be of very great value to Members 
of the House. They should do what a 
lawyer does,—make up the briefs; and the 
division of labor has come to be one of the 
greatest features of our civilization. * * * 
My judgment about it is that the men in 
this bureau, if established, would soon get 
to be experts in the drawing of bills and in 
collating of the precedents about the 
bills and so on, and relieve the members of 
the House of a vast amount of work. For 
those reasons I am in favor of some kind 
of a bureau of this description. * * *” 


LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


“What we do not do (in the Library of 
Congress) and what a legislative reference 
division in the Library would do is to se- 
lect ont of this great collection—now_ 2,000,- 
000 books and pamphlets—the material that 
may bear upon one or another of the top- | 
ics under consideration by Congress or 
that, are likely to be under consideration or 
that come up under particular discussions ; 
extracting, digesting, and concentrating ma- | 
terial that will bear.upon those questions to | 
be set aside, available to Congress or the | 
individual Member of Congress or a com-| 
mittee of Congress. It requires duplication | 
of material, it requires an approach to the 
material from a different direction from | 
that from which we now approach it. We) 
now have the material in the files of serials, | 
official publications, etc, in its primary | 
form, but such a bureau as this would seek | 
material with reference to one or another | 
of these topics.”—Herbert Putnam. 


| 
} 
| 


TWO HOUSE OPINIONS 


REPRESENTATIVE GARDNER OF MASSACHU- 
serrs :—I will admit at once that there are 
many cases where I can see the usefulness 
of this bureau. I am very much afraid that 
it would be abused, and would result in 
Members being less familiar with the mat- 
ters on which they are legislating than 
they ought to be. I am differentiating 
now between the drafting bureau, which 
seems to me to be probably a short cut to 
work which Members ought to do for them- 
selves, and the reference bureau. In many 
instances if Members could have their bills 
drawn for them, they would know so lit- 





tle about them as to imperil their passage. 

REPRESENTATIVE NELSON OF WISCONSIN :— 
It seems to me that there are three things 
at least that we are agreed upon from the 
trend of the discussion here. 

First, the desirability of an institution of 
this kind that will relieve Members of Con- 
gress of the clerical drudgery of collecting 
data and information in the preparation of 
laws, so that we may concentrate on princi- 
ples and policies. Second, the necessity 
of improving the form of legislation 
through skilled men trained in the tech- 
nique of law forms, who will act for us in 
the way of the form of legislation, as we 
now have parliamentary experts assist us 
in parliamentary procedure; and, third, it 
appears to me clear that we must have these 
united; that the substance is conditioned on 
the form and the form on the substance, 
and to separate them would be a fundamen- 
tal and fatal defect. 

The Referendum Pamphlet as mailed 
to organizations entitled to vote contains 
a ballot in duplicate—one to be used in 
advising the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America as to the 
decision of the voting organization—-the 
other to be retained in the records of 
organization. Votes must be received 


by December 23d, 1913. 


Austrian Chambers 

HE announcement of the Refer- 

endum vote on the Owen-Glass 

Banking and Currency Bill, 
prompted the following letter from W. 
R. Messenger of the Bronx Industrial 
Lureau of New York. Mr. Messenger 
was impressed by the fact that only 
41 per cent of the organizations now 
constituting the National Chamber 
voted. He makes a convincing point, 
based upon the conditions as he found 
them in Austria. 

“During the past summer I visited 
Austria and inspected the handsome 
buildings of the Vienna Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, which has a 
revenue of upwards of $500,000 an- 
nually and a working staff of about 
200 persons, including 20 officials train- 
ed in law and commerce. 

“ Away back in 1868 the Austrian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
were established by law and still exist 
by law. There are twenty-nine of 
these Chambers in Austria, represent- 
ing all the manufacturing, commercial, 
industrial and mining interests. These 
Chambers are supported by the obli- 
gatory contributions of all those en- 
gaged in trade and industry and em- 
ploying labor, the contributions being 


based upon the amount of taxes thev | 


pay. The number of members of each 
Chamber vary in different districts, 


but the number is 48 in the larger| 


Chambers and these members are the 
representatives of the contributors in 
their district who elect them. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF BUSINESS 


“The original and one of the chief 
functions of the Austrian Chambers 
ot Commerce was to afford a co-oper- 
ative representation of the interests of 
those engaged in commerce and in- 
dustry. This includes the privileges 
of sending representatives to the legis- 
lative assemblies and the right of elect- 
ing members of their own to the Pro- 
vincial Parliaments, thus affording op- 
portunity to exert an immediate in- 
fluence on legislation. The Chambers 
have the right to send members to the 
Board of Advisors of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank and co-operate with 
the saving and lending banks. The 
Chambers also have the right to send 
members to various committees and 


councils having to do with industrial 
and commercial matters. 

“Moreover the Chamber of Com 
merce Law provides that parliamentary 
bills affecting commercial or industrial 
interests must be submitted to the 
Chambers before being laid before the 
legislative representative bodies by the 
Government for Constiutional decision. 

“The Chambers of their own initia- 
tive are also free to make proposals 
to the Government or the Parliament 
respecting legislation. 

‘Aside from the activities suggested, 
the Austrian Chambers of Commerce 
co important work in the promotion of 
manufacturing, trade and export and 
in the promotion of Trade and Indus- 
trial Schools. Thus the Vienna Cham- 
ber maintains export offices of its own 
and as I went through these offices | 
was shown the practical and detail 
commercial data and records coverine 
every city and country in the world 
where Austria does business. 

APPLICATION TO OURSELVES 

“The members of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States ought 
to appreciate that it is this spirit of 
co-operation and enthusiasm existing 
in foreign countries which American 
husiness men must meet in the markets 
of the world, including our own home 
markets. 

“The opportunity for participation by 
American business men in the settle- 
nient of vital commercial and indus- 
trial questions through the National 
Chamber of Commerce, is deemed a 
cherished privilege by the business 
men of other countries, who use it to 
their advantage and prosperity. 

“It is surprising, then, that half of 
the business men in the United States 
as represented through the National 
Chamber of Commerce, failed to even 
express an opinion to their own central 
organization, working in harmony with 
the Government for the upbuilding of 
American trade. 

“Tf the Presidents and Boards of 
Directors of the fifty-nine per cent. of 
the National Chamber of Commerce 
niembership, which failed to express 
any opinion on the Owen-Glass Cur- 
rency Bill, would but study the phvsi- 
cal restrictions of a country like 
Austria and then study its Chamber 
of Commerce Law and the present 
activities of its progressive Chambers 
cf Commerce and their spirit of co- 
operation on matters of national im- 
portance, they might find some rela- 
tionship betwen this and the healthy 
and growing condition of Austrian 
trade. It might also encourage them 
to take an active part in future Ref- 
erendum votes of the National Cham- 


ber of Commerce of the United States 


of America.” 


Some Coming Events 


Anglo-American Exposition 


N Anglo-American Exposition will 
be held in London from May to 


) 
Various Industries; Social Econo dal 
itation and Public Relief; Woman's Work; 
Trade Colonization; Land and Sea Forces 
Sports and Physical Culture; Congresses 
and Conterences. 
_ * ‘ 
karm Machinery Competition 
\n internation! competition of moto 
plowing and cultivating machines will be 
held in Tunis in April, 1914. Tunis is a 
French protectorate. To encourage exhibi 
tors the Government offers liberal prize 


and will admit machines duty free, supply 
fuel, and pay fifty francs freight per tou 


of gross weight for transporting toreign 
machines. Tne Tunis farmer usually has 
a large area to cultivate; good farm ani 
mals are scarce and he is looking tor imple 
ments for the first plowing in the spring 
that will turn the soil to a depth of 8, 
10 and 12 inches. The rules for the com 
petition and other information may be had 
by addressing the Direction Generale de 
’Agriculture, 76 bis, Boulevard Bab-Benat, 
Tunis. 


Graphic Arts 
A competitive exhibit of printing, lith 

graphing, advertising, and other allied 
branches of the graphic arts, will be 
ranged at the National Printing, Litho- 
graphing and Advertising Exposition, which 
will be held in New York, April 18 to 
25, 1914. ‘The entire range of graphic arts 
will be grouped under the following head 
ings: Photography, Design, Engraving, 
Color Work, Job Printing, Book Printing, 
Catalogue Making, Binding, Lithography, 
Maps, Steel late and Photogravure 
Work, Advertising Composition, Adver 
tising Novelty Exhibits. 


Port Authorities 


The National Association of Port Au 


thorities will meet in New Orleans, Decem 
ber 9g, 10 and II, as guests ot the Stat 
Board of Port Commissioners. This Asso 
ciation is organized to assist port authori 
ties in standardizing methods. It also 


favors public control of dock properties. 


Conservation 


The Fifth National Conservation Con 
gress opens in Washington, November 18 
The First National Conservation Congress 
was held in Washington and was prompted 
by the conference of Governors at t. 
White House in May, 1908. The conser 
vation of soil fertility, water power, and th: 
forests will be the chief topics for dis 
cussion, 

Americanists 

The International Congress of Ameri 
canists has for its object the study of the 
two Americas and their inhabitants. This 


Congress meets every two years and its 
sessions usually alternate between the old 
and the new world. In accordance with 


this general purpose, the Nineteenth Inte1 
national Congress of Americanists will meet 
in the Western Hemisphere in 1914. The 
first session will be in Washington from 
October 5 to October 10, 1914. 

The second session will be held shortly 
thereafter at La Paz, Bolivia. . 

After the sessions in Washington excur 
sions will be made to the aboriginal quarries 


found in the District of Columbia, to Ohio 


for the examination of ancient mounds. 
and to New Mexico for the study of ruined 
pueblos and cliff-dwellings. All sessions 
will be held in the new building of the 
United States National Museum, where 
there will be facilities for the display of 


exhibits from various parts of the two 


Americas. The Chairman of the Organi- 
zing Committee is Professor William H 
Holmes and the Secretary Dr. Ales Hrd 
licka, both located at the New National 
Museum, 


October, to14. Part of the idea in- | 


| volved is to commemorate by a practical | 
| demonstration of commerce the significance | 


celebrate the anniversary of the signing of 
the Treaty of Ghent. 

The Lord Mayor of London, Sir David 
Burnett. has said this: “No exposition has 
ever afforded such unique and interesting 
opportunities, and certainly there never was 
an occasion more fitting for a great expo- 
sition of the work and achievements of two 
nations of the same blood, celebrating their 


where people of the same family, although 
separated by a great ocean, will be able to 
join hand in hand, to unite in shaping their 
mutual destinies, and as kinsmen advancing 
the welfare of humanity and of the whole 
civilized world.” 

The exhibits will be grouped as follows: 
Historical ; Fine Arts; Liberal Arts; Educa- 
tion, Mechanical Engineering; Electricity ; 
Civil Engineering; Transportation; Agri- 
culture and Viticulture; Horticulture; Ar- 
boriculture and Forestry; Alimentation: 
Mining and Metallurgy; Decoration and 





Furnishing; Textiles; Chemical Industries; 


of the one hundred years of peace between | 
English speaking peoples. It is timed to) 


hundredth anniversary of peace and concord, | 


Invitation to Levant 


The Sixth International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce will be held 
in Paris, France, in June, 1914. The 
American Chamber of Commerce for 
the Levant having this meeting in mind, 
is at present communicating with a 
number of the leading business men of 
the United States for the purpose of 
inviting a delegation to visit the 
Levant subsequent to the Paris meet 
ing. It is the earnest disire of the 
above mentioned organization to have 
a delegation of American business men 
visit Constantinople and the leading 
ports of the Levant for the purpose of 
extending relations with that part of 
the-world and at the same time to 
strengthen American prestige and in 
fluence there. 


a 
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The Nation’s Business 


November 15, 1913 








Regarding the Sherman Antitrust Law 


The Sherman Antitrust Law is much talked about though comparatively few 
have read it. The attempts to define it will have increasing national impor- : 


tance in the immediate future. 
cluded. 


The bill as originally passed, is here in- 
Quotations from a speech by the Commissioner of Corporations 


and a recent decision of the Privy Council of Great Britain are also given. 


Official Statement 


HE following is part of a 
speech delivered by Joseph FE. 
Davies, Commissioner ot 


Corporations, before the National As- 
sociation of Hardware Manufacturers 
at Atlantic City, October 31, 1913. It 
is understood that the speech as a 
whole is not in print. It covers the 
range and rate of modern industrial 
development. It may be regarded as 
an official utterance. 


OPINIONS AT VARIANCE 
“The economic aspects of the prob- 


lem, to wit: what is the fair, just atti- 
tude of government to the capital in- 


vested in and the men interested in 
and directing (these) great enter- 


prises, as well as to the public at large, 
what shall be done to preserve freedom 
of opportunity for business, is the 
problem Congress will address itself 
to in the immediate future. 

There are wide variances of belief 
as to the treatment of this problem. 
Some maintain that the Sherman law 
in its present condition, with a few 
amendments, is. sufficient. Others 
there are who maintain that the Sher- 
man law, even though amended, is 
negative in its effect, and not con- 
structive in attacking the problem; 
that what is needed is not only a dec- 
laration of what can not be done, but 


a definition of what can legally bedone. | 


* * * Some offer in solution an in- 


terstate trade commission, to proceed 
upon the theory that monopoly should 
be frankly recognized and regulated, 
even to the extent of regulation and 
control of prices. Others advocate a 
similar commission, whose object and 
purpese, however, shall not be to reg- 
ulate 
control interstate business in supple- 
menting the Sherman law by aiding 
the courts in the restoration of com- 
petitive conditions, and in giving force 
to the decrees of the courts; charged 
with the additional power of defining 


what shall constitute fair and unfair | 


competition, what shall constitute 
reasonable restraints of trade, and 
what agreements, now apparently in 
violation of the Sherman law, are not 


i fact in restraint of trade and should | 


be permitted, together with other sim- 
ilar powers. Still another plan has 
been suggested which looks to keep- 


ing the control of this question more | 
within the province of the individual | 


states, by making it illegal for any cor- 
poration to do an interstate business 
unless the requirements of its charter, 
granted by the States respectively, 
should contain certain inhibitions upon 


the activity of such corporation, look- | 


ing to the prevention of the issue of 
watered stock, to the prevention of in- 
terlocking ownership and common di- 
rectorates, and other similar conditions 
which are alleged to be the operating 
causes for the evils of the present con- 
dio. * * * 


QUESTION OF FACT FUNDAMENTAL. 


But back of the immediate action to 
be taken to remedy certain evils that 
are patent, there lies a fundamental 
question of fact to be determined, up 
cn which must rest the ultimate and 
correct solution of the problem and 
the final attitude of government. In 
the last analysis, society is concerned 


aonopoly, but to regulate anc 


The Sherman 


[Act of July 2, 1890 (26 Stat., 209).] 


AN ACT To protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


Section 1. Every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States, 
or with foreign nations, is hereby de- 
clared to be illegal. Every person who 
shall make any such contract or en- 
gage in any such combination or con- 
spiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars, or by) 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, | 
or by both said punishments, in the) 
discretion of the court. 

Section 2. Every person who shall | 
‘monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, | 
or combine or conspire with any other 
person or persons, to monopolize any | 
part of the trade or commerce among | 
the several States, or with foreign | 
nations, shall be deemed guilty of a 
/misdemeanor, and, on conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by fine not ex- 
‘ceeding five thousand dollars, or by 
‘imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both said punishments, in the 
‘discretion of the court. 

_ Section 3. Every contract, combina- 
tion in form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
‘commerce in any ‘Territory of the 
United States or of the District of 
Columbia, or in restraint of trade or 
commerce between any such Territory 
and another, or between any such Ter- | 
ritory or ‘Territories and ‘any State or| 
States or the District of Columbia, or | 
with foreign nations, or netween the 
District of Columbia and any State or 
States or foreign nations, is hereby 
declared illegal. Every person who 
shall make any such contract or en- 
|gage in any such combination or any 
spiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a 
1isdemeanor, and, on conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by fine not ey- 
ceeding five thousand dollars, or by 
‘imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or by both said ptnishments. in the 
discretion of the court. 

Section 4. The several circuit courts 
of the United States are hereby in- 
vested with jurisdiction to prevent 
and restrain violations of this act; and 
‘it shall be the duty of the several dis- 
'trict attorneys of the United States, in 
their respective districts, under the 
direction of the Attorney General, to 
institute. proceedings in equity to pre- 











‘which the defendant resides or is} 


with the question of which of the two 
types of industrial system is the most 
advantageous. * * * 

At the center of this problem there 
is a question of fact, to be determined 
if possible. There is now no gov- 
ernmental or other agency engaged 
in attempting to get scientific in- 


: . : ati i referenc is 
vent and restrain such violations. Such formation with reference to thi 


| fact. It is characteristic of the quality 
proceedings may be by way of petition | . os aaa 
sat? - | of mind of the President of the United 
Seti. FOS ee ee ae ee States that he should desire facts 


that such violation shall be enjoined | oe tn th eileen 
or otherwise prohibited. When the “POM Wich to base a judgment. 
| It is the intent and purpose of the 


parties complained of shall have been | Bureau of Corporations, acting under 
duly notified of such petition the the direction of the President of the 


court shall proceed, as soon as may be, | ;-~. 
. eee : United States, to make a survey of the 
iearing an & h : : = 
to the hearing and determination of industrial field and an intensive inves- 


before final decree, the court may at|tSation of this subject. We shall en- 
A f / ’ ter into this investigation with the sole 
any time make such temporary re-| 


straining order or prohibition as shall. intent of working out, in « sctemitic 
“ich, Breconbnk. ; ww and fair-minded spirit, the facts abso- 
be deemed just in the premises. 


, : , ‘lutely as they are. So vital and so 
Section 5. Whenever it shall appear | fundlaanindal ‘is this problem that to 
to the court before which any pro-| attack it in any other spirit would be 
ceeding under section four of this act | criminal. What is needed is light, not 
ray be pending, that the ends of just-|pe,44 * * * 
ice require that other parties should , 
be brought before the court, the court 


may cause them to be summoned, 


Antitrust Law 





We ask for the sympathetic co-op- 
eration of the business men of this 
Pg: Sees country. This problem reaches down 
whether they reside in the district in| +, the fundamentals of government it- 
which the court is held or not; and| self. It is a problem that will tax the 
subpoenas to that end may be served | preatest minds of this generation and 
in any district by the marshal thereof.' the next. In its solution lies a chal- 

Section 6. Any property owned | jenge to the constructive genius of the 
under any contract or by any combina- | financier, to the imagination and the 
tion, or pursuant to any conspiracy heart of the captain of industry. In 
(and being the subject thereof) men-|jts solution there lies a compensation 
tioned in section one of this act, and | greater than can be found in private 
being in the course of transportation fortune; for in it lies service for the 
from one State to another, or to a children of men yet unborn.” 
foreign country, shall be forfeited to. : 
the United States, and may be seized | 
and condemned by like proceedings An English Decision 
as those provided by law for the for-| — {mportant to the World’s Business 
feiture, seizure, and condemnation of 


ty imported into the United | N the 25th of July, 1913, the 
States eile to law. O Lords of the Judicial Com- 


Section 7. Any person who shall | mittee of the Privy Council 


be injured in his business or property | of England returned a decision rela- 


by any other person or corporation tive to the Australian Industries Pres- 


f hi forbi ervation Act, 1906, and two amending 
by reason of anything forbidden OF | Acts, ie & of sae Mak ce 


declared to be unlawful by this act, | This was an appeal from an 


may sue therefor in any circuit court | “7\7 : 
of the United States in the district in | TdT from the High Court of Aus- 
tralia in its appellate jurisdiction re- 


versing a decision of Mr. Justice 
saacs, dated December 22, 1911. The 
case was that of the Attorney General 
of the Commonwealth of Australia 
versus the Adelaide Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited. 

As stated by Lord Parker of Wad- 
dington in giving reasons for the report 





found, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover 
threefold the damages by him sus- 
tained, and the costs of suit, including 
a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

Section 8. That the word “person,” 
or “persons,” wherever used in this 


act, shall be deemed to include cor-| << : ~ 
porations and associations existing the Act of 1906 (in Australia) was 


under or authorized by the laws of |# "¢W departure in legislation and its 
either the United States, or the laws deg sie ope may be a matter of 
of any of the Territories, the laws of |/@T-Teaching | economic importance. 


any State, or the laws of any foreign Their Lordships propose to consider its 
country. provisions with some particularity.” 


The report then refers at some 





Antitrust Law Amendments 


The following amendments have had 
ad effect upon the Sherman Antitrust 
| Law: 
| Sections 73 to 77 of the Wilson Tariff 
| Act of August 27, 1894. 
| The Act approved. February 11, 
| bearing the following title: 

“An Act to expedite the hearing and de- 
termination of suits in equity pending or 
hereafter brought under the act of July 
second, 1890, entitled ‘An Act to protect 
trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies,’ ‘An Act to reg- 
ulate commerce,’ approved February fourth, 
1887, or any other acts having a like pur- 


1903, 





pose that may be hereafter enacted. 
An Act approved June 25, 1910, entitled: 


length to the law as it existed prior to 

and at the passing of the Act in re- 
‘fin ak te atetied on ook seek Mies lation to monopolies and contracts in 

to expedite the hearing and determination restraint of trade. The report dis- 

of suits in equity pending or hereafter | cusses the right of the individual under 

brought under the act of July _second,| egmmon law 

eighteen hundred and ninety, entitled ‘An “Ss , 

act to protect trade and commerce against It then discusses ‘monopolies and 

unlawful restraints and monopolies, ‘An|their interference with the common 


act to regulate commerce,’ approved Febru-| right of freedom of trade. It then 
ary fourth, eighteen hundred and cighty-| takes up for discussion the question of 


seven, or any other acts having a like pur- : : 
pose that may be hereafter enacted,” ap-| Contracts in restraint of trade. 


proved February eleventh, nineteen hundred 
and three ;” 

\Parts of Sections 289, 290 and 291 of the 
Judicial Code, approved March 3, 1911, in 
effect January I, 1912; 

(Continued on page 7.) 


THE CASE INVOLVED 


The case involved was briefly as 
follows: Certain collieries in New 
South Wales had “vend agreements” 
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The Sherman 


relative to prices and these agree- 
ments at the same time controlled 
wages. Here we quote from the re- 
port direct. 

“For the last 40 years wages in the New- 
castle coalfield have, by agreement between 
the colliery proprietors and the workmen, 
varied with the selling price of coal. There 
is an assumed minimum price paid per ton 
fot the best coal f. o. b. at Newcastle cor- 
responding with an assumed minimum hew- 
ing rate. The probable price f. o. b. at New- 
castle is declared for each year in advance 
by agreement between the colliery proprie- 
tors and workmen, and for every Is. by 
which the declared price exceeds the min- 
imum price the minimum hewiig rate is in- 
creased by 4d.and the wages of certain 
other workmen by sums amounting to 
2l6d., so that out of every shilling advance 
in price 644d., in all goes to the workmen. 
It is not the practice to vary the declared 
price by fractions of 1s. This method of | 
determining wages appears to their Lord- 
ships to be eminently reasonable and well 
calculated to prevent labor troubles.” 


THE NEW AGREEMENT 


In the early years of the present 
century a new nearby coal field was 
opened which as a result of the control | 
of steamers and the determination to | 
sell the output, resulted in a ruinous | 
under-selling which in turn affected 
old and new colleries alike and the 
wageearners. Under these circum- 
tances a meeting of colliery proprietors | 
took place on the 5th of January, 
1906, and an association was formed 
to raise and maintain the price of coal. 
Lengthy negotiations followed and a 
vend agreement was prepared and as- | 
sented to in April, 1906. 


Quotations from the report follow: 


“Their Lordships therefore propose to 
consider whether an unlawful intention, +. 
e., an intention to restrain trade to the det- 
riment of the public, can be gathered from 
these agreements considered separately or 
as part of a general scheme, it being ad- 
mitted that each agreement constitutes a 
contract or combination in restraint of 
trade. 

“The unlawful intention alleged is, so far 
as the vend agreement is concerned, in sub- 
stance an intention to injure the public (1) by 
raising the price of coal, and (2) by an-| 
nihilating competition in the Newcastle coal | 
trade. * * * There can be no doubt! 
that the vend agreement was intended te | 
preclude competition in the sense of under- 


Antitrust Law 
( Continued ) 


er colliery proprietors or shipping com- 
panies; and secondly, because so far as the 
Crown relied on section 10 there was no 
evidence (at any rate no sufficient evidence ) 
of injury to the public.” 





Amendments 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 

_ Portions of the Act, making appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses of the government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, providing 
for certain exemptions from prosecutions 
under the Sherman Antitrust Law; 

Section 6 of the Act to establish the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor which 
was approved June 14, 1903; 

An Act approved June 30, 1906, “defining 
the right of the immunity of witnesses, 
etc.”; 

The Norris Act, approved 
1913. 

The reference above to the act to estab- 


February 12, 


lish the Department of Commerce and La-| 
bor included that section which provides | 
for the Bureau of Corporations. The Com-| 
missioner of Corporations is by the Act | 
given authority to make “diligent investiga- 


tion into the organization, conduct and 
management of the business of any corpora- 
tion, joint stock company or corporate 
combination engaged in commerce among 
the several states and with foreign nations 
excepting common carriers” which are sub 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 





The Senate Report 


N connection with the present and 
anticipated discussion of the Sher. 


man Antitrust law, it would he | 


of advantage if the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America should consider the 
report of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, made in the third 
session of the Sixty-second Congress. 

This report is No. 1326 and is the 
summing up of results secured by the 
Committee in carrying out the reso- 
lution of the Senate adopted July 26th, 
IQII, authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
“to inquire into and report to the 
Senate at the earliest date practicable, 
what changes are necessary or desir- 
able in the laws of the United States 
relating to persons or firms engaged 
in interestate commerce, etc.” 

The Committee hearings filled 2,799 


selling among its members, and by this printed pages. Report No. 1326 is, how 


means to raise and maintain the price o! 
coal won from the Newcastle and Mait- 
land coa! fields. Ceteris paribus low prices 
are of advantage to the consuming public, 
and their Lordships will assume that in de-| 
fault of anything to indicate that the pre-| 
vailing prices were too low to afford the) 
colliery proprietors a reasonable profit, hav-| 
ing regard to the capital embarked and the | 
risk involved in their trade, a combinatior | 
to raise prices would from the standpoint | 
of public interest require some justification. | 
* * * Tt can never, in their Lord-| 
ships’ opinion, be of real benefit to the 
consumers of coal that colliery proprietors 
should carry on their business at a loss, or 
that any profit they make should depend 
on the miners’ wages being reduced to a 
minimum. Where these conditions prevail 
the less remunerative collieries will be 
closed down, there will be great loss of 
capital, miners will be thrown out of em- 
ployment, less coal will be produced, and 
prices will consequently rise until it be- 
comes possible to re-open the closed col- 
lieries or open other seams. ; 

The consumers of coal will lose in the 
long run if the colliery proprietors do not 
make fair profits or the miners do not re- 
ceive fair wages. ‘There is in this respect 
a solidarity of interest between all members 
of the public. The Crown, therefore, cannot, 
intheir Lordships’ opinion, rely on the mere 
intention to raise prices as proving an in- 
tention to injure the public. To prove an 
intention to injure the public by raising 
prices the intention to charge excessive or 
unreasonable prices must be apparent. Not 
only can no trace be found in the vend 
agreement of an intention to raise the price 
of coal to an unreasonable extent, but such 
an intention is highly improbable, for it 
was not in the interest of the vend to charge 
unreasonable prices. * * * bi 

“In their Lordships’ opinion the decision 
appealed against was right, first, because so 
far as the Crown relied upon section 4 (a) 
and section 7 of the Act, there was no evi- 
dence (at any rate no satisfactory evidence) 
of any sinister intention on the part of eith- 





ever embraced within 24 pages and 
gives the views of the Committee ; first. 
as a majority, then additional views 
from Mr. Pomerene, Mr. Tillman, Mr 
Gore, Mr. Newlands, and minority 
views from Mr. Crane, Mr. Brande 
gee, Mr. Oliver, and Mr. Lippitt. Ir 
that portion of the report which deals 
with the Antitrust law as such, thr 
Committee was of the opinion: 


“First. That the statute should stand as 
the fundamental law upon the subject, and 
that any supplemental legislation for more 
effectual control and regulation of inter- 
state and foreign commerce should be in 
harmony with the purpose of the existing 
status. » 

Second. That, whatever may be our 
views respecting the power of Congress to 
enact a general Federal incorporation law, 
it is neither necessary nor desirable at this 
time to provide for the organization under 
act of Congress of industrial corporations 
which propose to engage in | commerce 
among the States and w:‘h foreign nations. 

Third. That it is desirable to impose up- 
on corporations now or hereafter organized 
under State law, and engaged or proposing 
to engage in such commerce, further con- 
ditions or regulations affecting both their 
organization and the conduct of their busi- 
ness, and also to impose further conditions 
or regulations upon persons, copartnerships, 
and other associations now engaged, or 
hereafter engaging, in such commerce, the 
general character of such regulation to be 
the same as those laid upon corporations, 
except such conditions or regulations as are 
in their very nature peculiar to the corpor- 
ate form of commercial activity. * * * 

It is plain that the first question to be 
answered in considering what additional 
legislation upon the subject is necessary or 
desirable is a vital one, it is this: Should 
Congress attempt to maintain competitive 
conditions in the general interstate com- 


merce of the country, where they still exist, 
and to restore such conditions where they 
have been destroyed, or should it accept 
the complete or partial overthrow of com- 
petition and resort to some other method of 
protecting the people against the power of 
combination and monopoly? * * * 

It is frequently declared that the law can 
not compel men employed in like business 
to compete with each other. There is a 
sense in which this is true, but it is only 
technically true. What is meant when we 
use the phrase “maintaining competition” is 
maintaining competitive conditions. We can 
both create and maintain competitive con- 
ditions, and, until human nature is revolu- 
tionized, when competititve conditions exist 
there will be actual competition; but if for 
some extraordinary reason that should fail 


there will be, at least, a potential competi- | 


tion tending to prevent undue prices and 
untair practices. Without going further in- 
to the issue between regulated competition 


and regulated monopoly, the committee re- | 


iterates its finding that the anti-trust stat- 
ute should stand and that every possible 
effort to create and preserve competitive 
conditions should be made.” 


The Committee selected a number 
of cases in connection with which opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court had been 
| rendered and discussed at some length 


| the features of these cases. The cases 
| cited were: 
| “United States v. E. C. Knight. (156 U. S., 


Bar 
| United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight 
| Association (166 U. S., 290). 

United States v. Joint Traffic Ass:-ciation 

Ci7T U. S., §05). 

Hopkins v. United States (171 U. S., 578). 
| Northern Securities Company v. Unite 
States (193 U. S., 197). 

Standard Oil Co. v. United States (221 
U. &. 2). 


|pany (221 U. §S., 106). 

| United States v. Union Pacific Railroad 
' Co. (not yet reported, opinion delivered Dec. 
2, 1912).” 


Subsequent to the discussion of 
questions involved in these cases, the 
Committee considered it desirable that 
a commission should be established for 
the better administration of the law 
and to aid in its enforcement. 

The first feature developed in the 
report of the Committee on this point 
was that the Bureau of Corporations 
might be converted into an independ- 
ent Commission ; second, that: 


“A corporation proposing to enter busi- 
ness should have an opportunity to come 
to some governmental tribunal and _ say, 
here is the property purposed to be taken 


is to be taken, and thereupon ask for ap- 
proval or disapproval of the proposition. It 
would be most unjust in such a case to al- 


then be told that it must cease to do busi- 
ness because the value of the property was 
less than the par value of the stock issued 
for it. 

And, again, suppose that 10 out of 20 


compétition with each other desire to con- 
solidate into one enterprise. There ought 
to be a way in which the men in such a 
venture could submit their plan to the Gov- 
ernment and an inquiry made as to the 
legality of such a transaction, and if the 
Government was of the opinion that com- 
petitive conditions would not be substantial- 
ly impaired there should be an approval, and 
in so far as the lawfulness of the exact 
thing proposed is concerned there should 
be a decision, and if favorable to the pro- 
posal there should be an end of that par- 
ticular controversy for all time.” 


The third point considered by the 
Committee under the subject of a com- 
mission, was that of disintegrating 
combinations that had been adjudged 
unlawful. 





New Jersey Laws 


The so-called “Seven Sisters” comprise 
Chapters 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19 of the 
New Jersey laws of 1913. Chapters 13, 15 
and 16 deal with monopolies and restraint 
of trade. Chapter 14 deals with “fictitious 
stock” and also touches upon monopolies. 
Chapter 17 deals with mergers and consol- 
idations. Chapter 18 deals with holding 
companies. Chapter 19 deals further with 
mergers. 

‘These bills are understood to have re- 
sulted from the desire of (then) Governor 
Wilson to secure the passage of antitrust 
and other corporate legislation during his 
term as Governor. 





United States v. American Tobacco Com- | 


for stock, and here is the price at which it | 


low the corporation to go on for years and | 


manufacturing establishments heretofore in | 


Banking and 
Currency Reform 


Status of the Federal Reserve Bill 

ra HERE, has been national antic- 

ipation that by November to 

the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate would be 
able to report out a bill embody ing the 
views of the Senate Committee in 
contra-distinction to those of the 
[louse already expressed in H. R. 
7837 passed by the House September 
IS by a vote of 286 to 85. 

The Senate Committee is now ex- 
pected to report November 17, For 
|a time it seemed as though the bill 
imight be taken out of Committee by 
action of the Democratic conference 
| This arose from the delays created by 
|the marked differences of opinion ex- 
|isting in the Senate Committee. An 
|authoritative statement of the diver- 
|gent views as they exist between the 
/ senate and the House is impossible in 
|this issue of Tue Nation’s BusINEss. 
It is definitely understood, however, 
that by reason of the hearings granted 
to business men by the Senate Commit- 
tee, a number of changes have been 
iconsidered differing in a marked de- 
gree from the Glass bill as it passed 
the House. Among these changes may 
ibe the following: The reduction of 
|Federal Reserve Banks from 12 to a 
|less number, with an increased number 
later, subject to the decision of the Fed- 
ral Reserve Poard ; the probable disap- 
pearance of the compulsory rediscount 
‘feature, thus saving one Federal Re- 
serve Bank from becoming responsible 

for conditions existing in other re- 
gions; the reassertion of the gold 
standard by eliminating the words “or 
lawful money” relative to the payment 
of all Federal Reserve notes ; an added 
share of the Government in the control 
‘of the system because of the feeling 
in Congress that the control should be 
broadened instead of narrowed. 

The withdrawal of bond-secured 
‘currency by the gradual process run- 
ning over twenty years as set forth in 
Section 19 of the Owen-Glass bill may 
‘not be greatly changed. ‘The modifi- 
cation of Section 27 relating to sav- 
igs departments is expected, since the 
method proposed in the Owen-Glass 
bill would continue to tie up money 
‘rather than render it available for 
‘mobilization. 
| Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, a 
|member of the Senate Committee on 
| Banking and Currency, when partici- 
pating in a discussion relative to the 
Democratic “conference” of Novem- 
ber 12, made the following statement 
as to the status of the bill. 

“Among the important matters which had 
up to that time (Nov8) been setteld by a 
majority vote were that the committee should 
report in favor of four regional reserve banks 
to start with, instead of 12, giving, however, 
to the board power to increase the number 
after two years, if found desirable; in favor 
of giving the Government a majority of the 
directors of each of those banks, instead of 
giving the majority vote to the banking in- 
terests; in favor of having the stock in the 
reserve banks first offered to the public in 
popular subscription, instead of being mo- 
nopolized by the banks; in favor of enlarg- 
ing the membership of the great Federal 
reserve board which is to control this sys- 
tem from 7 to 9; in favor of leaving the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the reserve 
board as one of the nine; in favor of taking 
off the Secretary of Agriculture and Comp- 
troller of the Currency; in favor of making 
the term of members eight years, one retir- 
ing each year; and in favor of making all 


Federal reserve notes to be issued under 
this bill payable in gold.” 


Second Annual Meeting 
of the 
Chamber of Commerce 
of the 
United States of America 
Washington, 
February 11-13, 1914. 
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Proposed Laws ‘Touching Business 


In the October issue of The Nation’s Business, four pages were used for grouping various bills introduced 


in the present session 


tended Control by Commissions,’’ and ‘‘Bills Affecting Common Carriers.”’ 
order to indicate to editors and our members the tendencies in Congress, is continued in this issue. 


of Congress. 


‘The topics covered were ‘‘Maintaining Competition by Law,’’ 
The sifting out of bills, in 


‘*Tn= 


Both 


issues should be considered as one, since only by a broad survey of such legislation is it possible for the bus- 
iness men of the Nation to realize the far-reaching scope of much that is proposed in business control. 


‘Tariff Commissions 

TWEEN April 9 and May 6. 

nine different measures were 

introduced, one in the Senate 
and eight in the House, relative to the 
creation of a system for getting at 
scientific tariff data. As will be seen 
kelow, the names applied to such an 
erganized system differ; the number 
of members appointed to the commis- 
sion, the number of years service, sal- 
aries and methods of appointment all! 
show some degree of variation. The 
purpose of these measures how- 
ever, similar in all cases. 

It will be seen from the following 
that six of the bills were introduced by 
Republicans, two by Democrats and 
one by a Progressive. 


is, 


5. 583, Mr. Lodge of Mass., Repub- 
lican; H. R. 49, Mr. Peters of Mass., 
Democrat; H. R. 55, Mr. Lenroot of 
Wisconsin, Republican; H. 145, 
Mr. Mann of Illinois, Republican; H. 
Kk. 2168, Mr. Campbell of Kansas, Re- 
publican ; H. R. 2964, Mr. Whitacre of 
Ohio, Democrat; H. R. 3326, Mr. 
Payne of New York, Republican; H. 
R. 3394, Mr. Goode of Iowa, Repub- 
lican; H. R. 4813, Mr. Murdock of 
Kansas, Progressive. 

The intention is that the tariff board 
or commission shall investigate all 
necessary matters relating to tariffs 
and tariff legislation; shall co-operate 
in the apolication. of maximum and 
minimum tariffs; shall have the au- 
thority to hold hearings, subpcena wit- 
nesses, but shall hold confidential any 
information of advantage to business 
competitors. The information secur- 
ed would be available to the President 
and to both houses of Congress. 
Readers of Tur NaAtion’s BUSINESS 
are remmded that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United Staates, by 
vote of the constituent members, is in 
favor of a Permanent Tariff Commniis- 
sion. The vote of members has been 
overwhelmingly cast; first, in favor of 
the appointment of a commission by 
the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate: second, that the 
number of commissioners should be 
limited, preferably not more than five; 
third, that the term of office, should be 
sufficiently long, preferably six years 
and that the terms of members expire 
in rotation as in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; fourth, that mi- 
nority representation on the commis- 
sion should be secured by having net 
more than three of the members chosen 
from one political party. The pur- 
pose of the commission involves the 
brineine together of facts of all kinds 
pertinent to tariff schedules both in 
this and other countries. The tariff 
commission favored hy the Chambet 
of Commerce of the United States 


R. 


PROPOSED TARIFF COMMISSIONS. 


No. of 
Members. 


Years 
Service. 


Proposed Name 
of body. 


Tariff Boz 6 

Tariff Statistical 
Bureau 

Tariff Commission... 

Tariff Board 

Tariff Board 

lariff Commission... 


6 
6 


Tariff Commission... 
RS ody yan 

ariff Commission... 
Tariff Commission... 


!should confine itself to the report of 
ascertained facts and should not make 
recommendations unless called for by 
the body having power to institute tar- 
iff legislation. The information se- 
cured by the commission should be 
available to both houses of Congress 
and to the President. It will thus be 
seen that in Congress itself, a general 
movement in favor of a tariff commis- 
sion exists and that in the main the 
cifort agrees with the vote of the con- 
stituent members of the National 
Chamber. 


Farm Products ‘‘Futures’’ 

A NUMBER of bills have been 

introduced for the purpose of 
preventing any trading in futures in 
farm products except where actual de- 
livery is intended. Most of these bills 
forbid the use of “telegraph, telephone, 
cable, or other means of communica- 
tion between states and territories and 
foreign nations.” The general plan 
as evolved in these bills would require 
the telephone or telegraph companies 
to exact from persons, firms, etc, using 
their companies for messages, affida- 
vits to the effect that messages calling 
for future deliveries represented legit- 
imate transactions. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Oldfield 
of Arkansas, H. R. 3338, would make 
“books, newspapers, correspondence, 
etc., carrying accounts of produce ex- 
changes non-mailable matter in the 
discretion of the Postmaster General.” 
The above summarizes the scope and 
intent of practically all the following 
bills. The title of the following eight 
bills is the same. The dates of in- 
troduction are shown: H.-R. 2873, 
Mr. Goodwin of Arkansas, April 17; 
H. R. 3339, Mr. Oldfield of Arkansas, 
April 21; H. R. 4300, Mr. Byrnes of 
South Carolina, April 25; H. R. 5143, 
Mr. Foster of Illinois, May 15; H. R. 
6379, Mr. Roddenberry of Georgia, 
June 24; H. R. 7516, Mr. Rubey of 
Missouri, August 22; H. R. 7622, Mr. 
Rubey of Missouri, August 22; H. R. 
8192, Mr. Candler of Mississippi, Sep- 
tember 16. The title of the above is 
follows: “To prohibit interfer- 
ence with commerce among the States 
and Territories and with foreign na- 
tions, and to remove obstructions 
thereto, and to prohibit the transmis- 
sion of certain messages by telegraph, 
telephone, cable, or other means of 


as 


communication between States and | eliminating the gambling features of | 


Territories and foreign nations.” Ad- 
ditional bills with the same general in- 
tent but varving in title were introduc- 


ed by Mr. Robinson of Arkansas, S. | 


2704; and Mr. Oldfield of: Arkansas, 
H. R. 3338 as mentioned above. 


. |Ohio, S. 





Salary. Appointment. Character. 


President. Bi-partisan. 

Ways & Means C. 

President. 

President. 

President. 

(One appointed by 
Pres.; 3 by Fi- 
nance Com. of 
Senate; 3. by 
Ways & Means 
C. of House). 

President. ’ 

President, 

President. 


$7,000 to $7,500 


$ 1,500 to $<,000 
$7,500 Bi-partisan, 
Bi-partisan. 
Bi-partisan. 


$7,000 to $7,500 
$7,000 to $7,500 
$7,500 


$7,500 to $8,000 
$7,500 to 8,000 
$7,500 


Bi-partisan, 
Bi-partisan. 


Trading on Margins 


EVERAL, bills have been intro- 

duced and directed against stock 
exchanges handling securities on 
credit or margin. One of these, pro- 
posed by Mr. Ashurst of Arizona, 5S. 
1311, would forbid the use of the 
mails to stock exchanges and members 
or stock exchanges; would bar wash 
and margin sales; the sale of securi- 
ties would have to be accompanied by 
actual delivery ; the supervision of the 
records of stock exchanges would be 
placed with the Postmaster General 
A bill of similar intent was introduced 
by Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, H. 
R. 1929. It goes further, however, 
and would prevent not only the use of 
the mails but of the telegraph and the 
telephone. The bill of Mr. Stephens 
of Mississippi, H. R. 1934 introduced 
on April 7, the same day as the bill 
was introduced by Mr. Byrnes was 
identical. The same can be said re- 
garding the bill introduced by Mr. 
Neeley of Kansas on April 17th, H. 
R. 2971. 

A variation from the above is the 
bill introduced by Mr. Candler of 
Mississippi, H. R. 2618. This would 
prohibit the receipt of interstate or 
foreign messages of every kind, and 
would prohibit interstate and foreign 
transactions of every character when 
‘either messages or transactions depend 


‘upon margins as a part of the trans- | 


action. It would make all margins 
‘unlawful and forbid telephone and tel- 
‘egraph companies under a $10,000 
| fine to transmit such messages. It 
‘would make correspondence relative 
to such matters unmailable under the 
penalty of a $10,000 fine and ten years 
in prison, 

Mr. Hulings of Pennsylvania, by H, 
R. 7360, would “prohibit gambling 
‘contracts by regulating certain stock 
exchange transactions.” The bill 
would require the delivery of a de- 
tailed bill of sale upon completion of 
each contract and would require an in- 


ternal revenue stamp on each sale at | 


the rate of two cents for each thous- 
and dollars of value. 


So much discussion among mem- | 


hers took place relative to dealing in 
cotton futures, etc., that Mr. Harri- 
son of Mississippi, by House Joint Res- 
olution 135, proposed the appropria- 
‘tion of $10,000 for expenses incurred 
in bringing together representatives 
of various countries and of the United 
States to consider the question of 


‘the cotton exchanges in foreign coun- 
tries. 
Postage Rates 


| WELVE bills have been intro- 
| duced relative to postage rates. 
That introduced by Mr. Burton of 
152, would make first-class 
rate one cent per ounce. The same is 
‘true of H. R. 62, introduced by Mr. 
Aiken of South Carolina, H. R. 4322, 
introduced by Mr. Bartlett of Georgia, 
li. R. 4606, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee, H. R. 5380, in- 
troduced by Mr. Rouse of Kentucky, 
H. R. 5610 by Mr. Austin of Tennes.- 
see. Variations of the above nine dec- 
larations for one cent an ounce are 
the following: §. 1297, introduced by 
Mr. Penrose of Pa., would make the 
letter rate one cent an ounce where 





the delivery is to be within the limits 
of the local office. Precisely the same 
point is covered by H. R. 6380, intro- 
duced by Mr. Roddenberry of Geor- 
gia. A still further variation is found 
in H. R. 7473, introduced by Mr. 
Griest of Pennsylvania. This would 
make the first-class rate two cents for 
the first ounce and one cent for each 
additional ounce. Also a one cent rate 
on local “drop” letters. 

Two measures introduced, S$. 1760, 
by Mr. Townsend of Michigan and H. 
R. 5307 by Mr. Lloyd of Missonri, 
provide for carrying in the mails reply 
letters and postal cards without the 
prepayment of postage. 

Mr. McCoy of N. J., by House Joint 
Resolution 69 would provide for the 
establishment of a committee of 4 
members of Congress, two appointe.] 
by the President of the Senate and 
two by the Speaker of the House for 
the purpose of inquiring into one cent 


letter postage. 

LEVEN bills have been introduced 
E relative to labelling and tagging 
and penalties for misbranding. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Oldfield 
of Arkansas, H. R. 5494, is “To pre- 
vent the sale of boots and shoes as of 
leather construction when other ma- 
terial is substituted therefor in manu- 
facture, and for other purposes.’ 

Three of them are identical, those 
‘introduced by Mr. Myers of Montana, 
S. 646; Mr. Murdock of Kansas, H. 
R. 16; Mr. Palmer of Pennsylvania, 
H. R. 45. These three bills require 
the labelling of all articles of clothing 
imported or in interstate commerce 
by manufacturers thereof; and pro- 
vide penalties for misrepresentation in 
labelling. 

The measure introduced by Mr. 
Steenerson of Minnesota, H. R. 1683, 
and that by Mr. Campbell of Kansas, 
H. R. 2970, require that all articles of 
commerce shall be marked with their 
true name and the name and address 
of the manufacturer; that the imita- 
tions and combinations be marked as 
such, showing the names and propor- 
tions of constituent parts. 

Two measures refer to the marking 
and tagging of all fabrics and leather 
goods. These are the bills introduced 
by Mr. Lindquist of Michigan, H. R. 
(4081, and Mr. Pepper of Iowa, H. R. 
| 7939; the bills are identical. 
| Mr. Johnson of Utah, introduced 
H. R. 3402, which provides for label- 
ling certain fabrics and articles of 
clothing. It defines “wool,” “cotton,” 
“silk,” ete., and provides for penalties 
in variations which occur from the 
standards imposed by the Department 
of Agriculture. The proportions and‘ 
names of constituent materials must 
be plainly marked. 


Mail Order Houses 


Mr. Hinebaugh of Illinois. by H. R. 
5308, would levy a tax of one per 
cent annually on all sales made by 
persons, firms, or corporations engaged 
in interstate mail order business. The 
receipts from such tax would be allot- 
ted to the States wherein the goods 
are sold. The distribution would be 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


Labelling and Tagging 
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Proposed Laws ‘Touching Business 


Drugs and Poisons 

NEVERAL bills have been intro- 

duced affecting the legal status of 

drugs in interstate commerce. 
The nature and scope of these will be 
best understood by grouping them. 

Porsons.—A bill introduced by Mr. 
French of Idaho, H. R. 5149, would 
amend the Food and Drug Act and 
its definition of misbranded drugs; 
would add the proviso that where 
poisen is shipped direct to the cus- 
tomer the package must be distinctly 
labelled in two colors and carry the 
name of at least one suitable antidote. 
This measure is similar to Mr. 
French’s earlier bill, H. R. 1877, which 
overs the proviso that virulent pois- 
ons shall be distinctly labelled with the 
name of the dispenser and the name of 
the manufacturer. The bill also makes 
provision for a special glass container 
in the case of liquid poisons. 

OpratEs.—A number of bills have 
been introduced regulating the manu- 
facture of smoking opium, the sale of 
coca leaves and derivatives and pre- 
parations from these drugs. Mr. Har- 
rison of New York, introduced H. R. 
1906, 1967 and 1969. ‘The first meas- 
ure prohibits the importation or ex- 
portation of smoking opium; it also 
prohibits the exportation of cocaine 
or salts derived from opium. H. R. 
1967 imposes an internal revenue tax 
of two hundred dollars a pound on 
manufactured smoking opium. Its 
manufacturers must be citizens of the 
United States prepared to file a bond 
of $100,000. Fines for breaches of 
the law would be not less than $10,000 
or impvisonment for five years. 

H. R. 1969 would impose a tax of 
$25 per annum upon wholesalers and 
one dollar upon retailers of opium, 
morphine, cocaine, etc.; prohibits the 
transportation of the foregoing drugs 
except when consigned to duly regis- 
tered wholesalers, manufacturers, etc. 

Mr. Harrison also introduced H. 
R. 6282, which differs from H. R. 
1969 by providing only one tax of 
one dollar a year for persons handling 
opium, cocaine, etc. It provides that 
sales other than the prescription of a 
regular physician or veterinary, must 
be on the written order of the pur- 
chaser and on forms prepared by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Druc ADULTERATION.—Mr. Peters 
of Mass., introduced H. R. 78 (by 
request), which would amend the 


Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, | 
by adding a third definition of when | 
drugs are to be regarded as adulter-_ 


ated. This definition reads as fol- 
lows: “If when used by inhalation, 
they are not normally diluted with air.” 


Courts 


Three bills, one in the Senate and 
two in the House have been intro- 
duced to prevent the removal of suits 
in certain cases from state to federal 
courts. The bills are S. 1907, intro- 
duced by Mr. Reed of Missouri, “To 
amend the first paragraph of Section 
24, Chapter 2, Act of Congress ap- 
proved March 3, 1911.” ‘This meas- 
\lre aims to prevent the removal from 
state to federal courts in cases where 
claims arise out of business done, 
rights asserted or liabilities incurred 
in the state. 

The second measure, H. R. 5145, 
Was introduced by Mr. Hardwick of 
Georgia, “To amend Section 28 of the 
Judicial code of the United States.” 
his measure would prevent the 're- 
moval of action from state to federal 
courts if the defendant has domicile 
or public franchise within the state. 
The third measure is H. R. 6200, 


( Continued ) 


introduced by Mr. Garrett of Tennes- 
see, ‘lo amend an Act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary, ap- 
proved March 3, 1911.” This would 
add a proviso preventing the removal 
of suits against corporations or joint 
| stock companies from state to federal 
courts on ground of diversity of cit- 
izenship when filed in county where 
cause of action originated, where 
plaintiff resides, or where defendant 
is served. 


Goods in Bond 

HREE measures have been in- 

troduced relative to the re-ex- 
portation of goods imported in bond. 
The first of these was introduced 
by Mr. Ransdell of Louisiana as S. 596, 
‘To foster commerce between the 
United. States and foreign countries 
by facilitating the re-exportation in 
bond from ports of the United States 
of goods imported into the United 
States, duly entered for warehousing, 
and stored in bonded war houses.” Mr 
Ransdell introduced the above on the 
Cth of April and on the 16th of \ugust 
he introduced a bill with the same title, 
but making variations in form from the 
first bill. Generally speaking, the 
measure was, first, to provide for the 
reexportation of goods imported 1n 
bond without the payment of duties 
even though the original package 
should be broken in order to be aga‘n 
prepared for export. The later form 
ef the bil! makes it clear that imports 
in bond after being cleaned, repacked 
or changed in condition, but not man 
ufactured shall not be subject to the 
payment of duty. Mr. Kahn of Cal- 
ifornia by H. R. 2495, provides for the 
establishment of bonded districts at 
the customs ports of the United Stat- 
es for the storage and manufacture of 
foreign gools and material subse- 
quently to be reshipped. 


Commission Merchants 


Mr. Guernsey of Maine, by H. R. 
S610, “Providing for certain regula- 
tions to the business of commission 
merchants engaged in interstate com- 
merce,” would require commission 
merchants upon sale of farm products 
in excess of twenty-five dollars and 
the subject of interstate commerce to 
report immediately to the shipper by 
registered mail the name and address 
of the purchaser of such goods and 
the price received therefor. 


Butter and Oleomargarine 


A very comprehensive measure was 
‘introduced early in the session by Mr. 
‘Penrose of Pennsylvania. It is S. 
1720, “To change the name of oleo- 
‘margarine to margarin; to change the 
‘rate of tax on margarin ; to make mar- 
'garin and other substitutes for dairy 
‘products subject to the laws of any 
‘State or Territory into which they 
‘may be transported; to afford the In- 
‘ternal Revenue Bureau means for the 
'more efficient detection of fraud and 
for the collection of revenues; to re- 
peal an Act defining butter and impos- 


le . 

‘ing a tax upon and regulating the man-_ 
‘ufacture, sale, importation, and expor- | 
‘tation of oleomargarine, approved | 


'August 2, 1886, with amendments 
thereto.” 

| In addition to the above, Mr. Kin- 
‘kaid of Nebraska, introduced H. R. 
-678. ‘This would provide one classi- 
fication for manufactures of processed, 
renovated or adulterated butter, and 
‘impose a tax of $50 a year. 

| Mr. Gordon of Ohio, introduced H. 
/R. 7216. This would repeal the inter- 
inal revenue tax of ten cents a pound 
‘imposed on the manufacture, sale, and 


use of domestic oleomargarine and a 
tax of fifteen cents a pound imposed 
on the sale, transportation and use 01 
imported oleomargarine. 


Manufacturing Research 


Mr. Mann of Illinois, by H. R. 7134, 
introduced in July a bill that would 
authorize the Department of Com- 
merce to employ experts to conduct 
investigations and research relative to 
forms and processes of manufacture. 
The bill would provide that new pro- 
cesses and devices discovered by the 
Department or by persons in its em- 
ploy during such investigation should 
‘not be patented for the benefit of 
private parties. 


Grain Inspection 


Mr. McCumber of North Dakota, 
by S. 120, would provide for the in- 
spection and grading of grain entering 
into interstate commerce. His _ bill 
would appropriate $850,000 for a sec- 
tion of Grain Inspection and Grading 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, and would 
place grain inspectors at the important 
centers of insterstate commerce in 
erain, and also maintain an inspection 
service at such intrastate points as 
shall furnish sufficient revenue to be 
self-supporting. The bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to determine 
he classification and grading of the 
various grains, which shall be held as 
standard in all interstate commerce in 
srain, and prohibits unloading of 1n- 
terstate grain shipments unless sub- 
ected to federal inspection. 


Weights and Measures 


A bill introduced by Mr. Cary of 
Wisconsin, H. R. 2919, would author- 
ize the Bureau of Standards to ap- 
prove the type, plan or working prin- 
ciple of any weighing, computing or 
rieasuring devices. 

A bill introduced by Mr. Willis of 
Ohio, H. R. 8133, would require that 
after June 30, 1915, weighing devices 
in use by common carriers would have 
to conform to standards fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission up 
on certification of the American Rai! 
way Association, 

Two measures were introduced rel- 
ative to fixing a standard barrel. Me 
Weeks of Mass. introduced $. 2269, 
“To fix a standard barrel for fruits, 
vegetables and other dry commodi- 
ties.” This bill would authorize a 
barrel for dry commodities with a ca- 
pacity of 7,056 cubic inches of reg- 
‘ularly denned dimensions. This bili, 
‘however, would not apply to the ship- 
ment of cranberries. An exactly sim- 
ilar measure was introduced in the 
House by Mr. Tuttle of New Jersey, 


If. R. 4899. 
Industrial Safety 


A measure was introduced in Oc- 
tober by Mr. Bremner of New Jersey. 
HH. R. 8948. “To establish a Bureau of 
Industrial Safety and to Provide for 
its powers and duties.”” This would 
create in the Department of Labor a 
bureau of Industrial Safety, a mus- 
eum of safety devices, and a labora- 
tory for testing such devices. It 
would institute propaganda for the 
betterment of dangerous working con- 
ditions. This is somewhat similar in 
effect to the Labor Safety Bureau 
‘mentioned on page 4 of Tue Na- 
|t10N’s Bustness of September 15. 


Cold Storage 


Mr. Cary of Wisconsin introduced 
H. R. 3376 which would regulate the 
shipment in interstate commerce of 
cold storage products, would compe! 
such products to be conspicuously lab- 
elled to show the period of storage, 
etc., and would regulate their sale in 





amounts less than the original pack 
age. . 
\ 1 \ 1 ae ea seater 
\lr. \Vare ot WPennsvivania intr 
duced H. R. 3695. This would forbid 


the sale of articles held in cold stor- 
age for longer than 10 months; would 
require labelling to show date as 
above; would also provide that all cold 
storage warehouses shall be subject 
to the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and would require a per 
iodical report from warehouses, show 
ing stock on hand and date received, 
the information to be disseminated 
under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 
Parcel Post 

Several measures have been intro 
duced relative to Parcel Post changes, 
but as changes in rates, weights, and 


1 


classifications at present rest in th 


hands of the Postmaster General, wit! 
the consent of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, only one legisia 
tive movement in the season has in 


mediate pertinence. This was Joint 
Resolution No. 60, introduced by Ir. 
Pryan of Washington. It would a! 

rogate the section in the Parcel Pos: 
law authorizing the Postmaster Gen 
eral to change classification rates, 
scales, and other conditions affecting 
service, with the consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Vleats 


r. Candler of Mississippi, by H 
R, 1623, would require the labelling of 
meats or products previously inspected 
when put up in tins and would forbid 
the use of misleading labels. His pro 
posed bill would repeal the annual ap 
propriation of three million dollars 
for the inspection of cattle, sheep, 
swine, etc., and would defray the cost 
ot this service by inspection fees. 

Mr. Mondell of Wyoming  intro- 
duced H. R. 3387. This bill would 
heave imported meats inspected at 
place of sale in conformity with the 
provisions of the meat inspection acts. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Mann of 
Illinois, H. R. 2457, would allow the 
use of preservatives and coloring mat- 
er on meats prepared for export when 
the use of such preservatives and co!- 
cring matter is allowed in countries 
of destination. 

Country Life 

An effort was made during the ses- 
sion “To create a commission to be 
known as a Country Life Institute 
and defining its duties and purposes.” 
The bill was introduced by Mr. Steen- 
erson of Minnesota, H. R. 5988. The 
Country Life Institute would be com- 
posed of five members appointed by 
the President for normal terms of six 
years. It would investigate broadly 
and report on country life in all its 
phases, such as the influence of co 
operative methods, education in rural 
communities, living costs, the stability 
of agricultural population, land ten- 
“res, Clc. 


M 


Pure Seeds 


Three measures have been introduc- 
ed relative either to prohibition of the 
shipment of impure seeds or the in- 
spection of all seeds, vines, cuttings, 
etc. Mr. Gronna of North Dakota, 
by S. 480, would prohibit the inter- 
state shipment of adulterated and im 
pure grass, cereal, vegetable or other 
seeds except for cleaning purposes. 
Two bills introduced by Mr. Raker of 
California, H .R. 7150 and 7151, dea! 
with the inspection of fruit seeds and 
|plants in any state requiring such in- 
spection and defining a system of con- 
spicuous marking of packages to show 
point of origin, etc. The second bill 
provides for the inspection of any 
parcel at the point of delivery, at any 
| postoffice in the United States where 
requisite inspectors are provided by 
‘the state to perform such services. 
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Proposed Laws ‘Touching Business 


Coastwise ‘Trathe and Tolls 
T’ seems safe to assume that the 
subject of Panama Canal tolls wili 
be reopened during the coming 


session of Congress and that the Act 
of August 24, 1912, “An Act to pro- 
vide for the opening, maintenance, 


protection, and operation of the Pana- 
ma Canal, and the sanitation and gov- 
ernment of the Canal Zone”? may be 
amended. | 

Senator Root of New York, by S.} 
96, and Mr. Sims of Tennessee, by 
H. R. 1922, would amend the Panama 
Canal Act by striking out the words | 
“no tolls shall be levied upon vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States.” 


A bill was introduced by Mr. New- 
lands of Nevada, S. 923, which would 
amend the Act of August 24, 1912, by 
exempting from tolls all vessels be-| 
longing to the United States Govern- 
ment. This bill introduced by Mr. 
Newlands also takes into considera- 
tion a toll system so that the totals) 
collected would not exceed the cost of | 
operation and amount of fair interest 
on investment. It also provides a sys- | 
tem for reaching the proper charge for | 
foreign vessels by assuming to deduct 
from the estimated cost and inter-| 
est the amount lost by making deduc- | 
tions in favor of American vessels, | 
thus arranging that no cost of these’ 
deductions would fall on foreign ship- | 
ping. | 

Mr. Humphreys of Washington, by, 
H. R. 2896, would prevent shipments | 
in combines and conferences from| 
passing through the Panama Canal. 


Mr. Burton of Illinois, by H. R. 
4479, goes further than merely the 
exemption of the American coastwise 
shipping from tolls, and he would 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act 
so as to bring all coastwise shipping as 








carriers within the meaning of the Act} representative of the State Depart- | ington. 


( Continued ) 
Government Ownership 


NEVERAL measures have been 
introduced whose scope in- 
volves; first, the extension of 

the Post Office over the entire busi- 
ness of public transportation; second, 
the public control of all telegraph and 
telephone wires, a government mon- 
opoly of explosives and a government 
monopoly of armor plate manufactur- 
ing. 


H. R. 79, introduced by Mr. Reilly 


‘of Connecticut, proposes to consoli- 


date the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with the Post Office under the 
Postmaster General with ten associ- 
ates at a salary of $10,000 each. 
This measure would permit the Depart- 
ment to take over railroads on six 
months’ notice and would guarantee to 
stockholders a return equal to the av- 
erage return for the ten years previ- 
ous. It would allow holders of bonds 


of such railroads to exchange same. 
United States | 


for 5% forty year 
bonds. The measure also specifies 
regulations for the operation of roads 
handling freight, parcel post, etc. 

Of somewhat similar intent is H. R. 
1935, introduced by Mr. Goeke of 
Ohio. This bill would extend the op- 
erations of the postal service to ex- 
press companies and railroad carriers ; 
would provide for their acquisition by 
the government, the value of their 
holdings, etc., to be determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Mr. Cary of Wisconsin, introduced 
H. R. 2866 and 2867. The first deals 
with the government ownership of tel- 
egraph lines, and the second with the 
government ownership of telephone 
lines. 

Mr. Kent of California introduced 
House Joint Resolution 127 for the 
appointment of a commission of nine 
members to consist of two Senators, 
two Representatives, two officers, each 
from the Army and the Navy and a 


Congress power “‘To establish uniform laws 
on the subject of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States.” The courts have held 
that so long as Congress does not exercise 
this power, the states may pass and admin- 
ister laws of their own. In fact, the states 
have passed laws varying in comprehensive- 
ness and in their provisions. Thus among 
the state laws there is no uniformity, the 
point emphasized in the Constitution and a 
point which is considered very desirable in 
modern commercial legislation. For the 
greater part of the time since the Con- 
stitution was adopted, there has been no 
I’ederal law and the state laws have govern- 
ed the subject of bankruptcy as it has been 
governed. There have been four Federal 
Statutes,—the Act of 1801, the Act of 1843, 
the Act of 1867 repealed in 1878, and the 
Act of 1898 which with some amendments 
is still in force. 

The most fundamental objections made to 
the Federal Bankruptcy Statutes are equally 
applicable to state statutes, having their 
source in a feeling very prevalent in America 
so long as the country was not dominantly 
commercial, and still rather widely held, 
that it is immoral for a man to clear himself 
in any way except by full payment of any 
debt which he has contracted. The ob- 
jection therefore is to the fact that modern 
bankruptcy legislation discharges debtors 
'from their obligations when the debtors 
have complied with certain conditions. 


Objections to the Federal Statutes are) 


made today even in some commercial 


centers by men who through experience, | 
have come to believe that under the present | 


Federal law and the machinery for its) 
| enforcement, persons are able to engage in) 


business with a paramount purpose of ob- 
taining merchandise and money on credit; 


conveying or conceding their assets, going 


bankrupt; and then through the inability of | 
|the creditors to prove fraud, getting a dis-| 


| charge and thus thriving on their gains. 


Inheritance Tax 


‘lection of an inheritance tax. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In addition tothe proposed laws 
mentioned in the last issue, there are 
several affecting compensation to em- 
ployees of the Government. These are 
briefly mentioned below: 

COMPENSATION BY GOVERNMENT.—The 
general intent of the bills relating to em- 
ployees of the United States is to extend 
the scope of legislation affecting em- 
ployees which began with the Act of May 
30, 1908, further extended March 4, 1911, 
and March 11, 1912, and July 27, 1912. This 
group of Acts under which the Depart- 


ment of Commerce and Labor, made 
awards up to the early part of this year 
at first dealt only with artisans and 


laborers in manufacturing establishments, 
arsenals or navy yards. Then it was made 
to apply by the Act of March 4, 1911, to 
employees of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion. By the Act of March I1, Ig1z, it 
was made to apply to any artisan, laborer, 
or other employee engaged in any hazard- 
ous work under the Bureau of Mines or 
the Forestry Service, while the act of Ju- 
ly 27, 1912, extended it to persons employ- 
ed by the nation in any hazardous employ- 
ment in the Light House Service. 
EXTENSION OF SCOPE.—Bearing the above 
limitation in mind, the bill introduced by 
Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts, H. R. 5842, 
would fix compensation for employces of 
the United States, the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, the Panama Railroad and 
Steamship Company for injury or death 
in the course of employment, compeusation 
to be calculated according to wages and 
the continuance of compensation would 
be for eight years in certain cases, as in the 
Davis bill for employees of common car- 
riers. The Secretary of Labor would be 


in charge of the enforcement of this new 


legislation. 
The bill of Mr. McGillicuddy of Maine, 


|H. R. 5800, includes occupational discases. 


‘come from the State of Washington. 


|The first introduced was S. 390 by 
‘Mr. Jones of Washington. This 
would levy an inheritance tax ranging 
from one per cent on amounts up to 


five thousand to fifty per cent on fif-| 


‘teen million dollars and over, with ex- 
‘emptions for religious, educational, 
charitable institutions, etc., and certain 
‘classes of personal property. The 
‘second measure was H. R. 1712, in- 
‘troduced by Mr. LaFollette of Wash- 
| The general scope of this bill 


and therefore amenable to the Inter-) ment to report a plan for the govern-|is similar to that introduced by Mr. 


state Commerce Commission. 





Mr. Steenerson of Minnesota, by H. 
R. 5847, would prevent monoply in the | 
coastwise trade between Atlantic and | 
Pacific coast ports of the United States 
via the Panama Canal by allowing ves- | 
sels of foreign registry to engage in| 
such trade upon payment of canal tolls. | 


Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania intro- | 
duced two bills and one joint resolu- | 
tion. The first, H. R. 3377, repeals the | 
section of the Panama Canal Act 
which provides for free entry of for- 
eign material for the construction or 
repair of vessels, either machinery or 
equipment. The second, H. R. 3378, | 
proposes to create a Panama Canal | 
Trade Commission of seven members, 
five to be citizens of the United States. 


The duties of the Commission shall 
be to investigate and report to the 
President the advantages of the Pana- 
ma Canal to the commerce of theUni- 
ted States with Central and South 
America. The third, House Joint 
Resolution 68, proposes that the Sec- 
retary of State shall confer with Great 
Britain and other nations with a view 
to their participation in the cost ol 
construction and maintenance of the 
Panama Canal and thus bring about 
its neutralization. 


Mr. Pomerene of Oregon, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 22, proposes to abro- 
gate the Clayton-Bulwer and Hay- 
Pauncefote treaties in order to dis- 
pose of the question of our right to 
exempt American coastwise trade 
from the payment of Panama Canal 
tolls. 





/ment monopoly of the manufacture | Jones. 
and sale of explosives. 


Mr. Ashurst of Arizona, introduced 
S. 2308, “To provide for the erection 
of an armor plate factory.” 


Mr. Burden of Illinois, introduced 


It would also reach such cases 
‘as the transference of property and 
| interest. 


One-half of amounts col-| 


‘lected under the bill would accrue to. 


'the state wherein the inherited prop- 


‘erty is located. 


House Resolution 176, requiring the | 


Secretary of the Navy to furnish com- | 


plete information concerning the cost 
of armor plate as manufactured by the 
principal companies and to estimate 
the cost of erecting a government 
plant. 


Bankruptcy 


HREE measures, one of which 
originated in the House, would 
repeal the Act which estab- 
lished a uniform system of bank- 
ruptcy throughout the United States. 
This Act has been in force since 1808. 
The measures were introduced by Mr. 
Clayton of Alabama, H. R. 130, Mr. 
Blackmon of Alabama, H. R. 3986 and 
Mr. Sims of Tennessee, H. R. 5684. 


Comments 


The original purpose of bankruptcy 
statutes historically, was to aid creditors. 
In the absence of a statute, each creditor, 
after the fashion of participants in the grab 
bag, seized whatever assets of the debtor 
he could lay his hands upon or at most, 
the debtor when he realized his situation 
and if he were so disposed, assigned his 
assets in trust for all the creditors. As- 
istance to creditors remained the purpose 
of bankruptcy statutes for 150 years, 

Modern bankruptcy statutes have a second 
purpose—the discharge of a debtor from his 
obligations on condition that he turn over 
his estate for the benefit of his creditors 
and that he has not been guilty of fraudu- 
lent conduct. The Constitution confers on 


Bureau of Markets 


| Mr. Smith of Georgia, by S. 47, 
‘would provide a Division of Markets 
in the Bureau of Statistics in the 
Department of Agriculture. The duty 
of this division would be to investi- 
gate methods of marketing farm pro- 
ducts in the United States and for- 
eign countries and making the results 
known to the farmers so as to affect 
price levels and make demand nor- 
mal. A bill substantially identical 
with the above was introduced by Mr. 
Carner of Texas, H. R. 7593. Mr. 
Sumners of Texas, by H. R. 7970, also 
introduced a similar bill for the pur- 
pose of improving the methods of sale 
and distribution of agricultural pro- 
ducts. 


Wines 


Mr. Underhill of New York, by H. 
R. 4982, defines imitation wines, al- 
lows treatment of the must for acid- 
ity, but forbids the use of acids and 
coloring matters that are held to be 
harmful by the courts. It provides 
for the manufacture of imitation wines 
under the regulation of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and 
imposes a tax of five cents per wine 
gallon on products, to be evidenced by 
stamps. 





| The rate-of compensation would be slight- 
Two measures have been introduced | 
providing for the levying and coi-| 
Both | 


ly lower than in the Gardner bill, but two 
striking departures exist in this bill. 

A COMPENSATION COMMISSION. The first 
involves the creation of an Employees 
Compensation Commission of three mem- 
bers at a salary of five thousand dollars 
per annum to study and report on causes 
of accidents and occupational diseases in- 
curred in the course of employment of the 
United States, and it would appropriate 
eight hundred thousand dollars as an em- 
ployees compensation fund. 

It will be seen by the above that the lim- 
ited range of compensation heretofore ex- 
isting is proposed to be extended to all 
grades of employees without regard to de- 
partment, or whether their occupations are 
hazardous. It represents a pensicn or 
compensation system applied to all civil 
employees on production of proof of in- 
jury whether of accident or of occupation- 
al risk. 


Savings and Rural Credits 
Two features of legislation affecting 


savings and methods of banking in the 
United States will be left over for con- 
sideration in the regular session of the 





'63rd Congress. 


The first of these is Representative 
Howard’s bill for the sale of fraction- 
al two per cent bonds direct to the 
people through the Post Office as a 
form of Postal Savings; the proceeds 
to be first used for retiring the bonds 
now used by National Banks to secure 
their currency. 

The second of these is the Fletcher 
bill, introduced by Senator Fletcher 
of Florida, and providing a rural 
banking system that shall give bank- 
ing value to land, thus adapting Eur- 
opean methods to our needs. This 
touches a question that is very close 
to the purposes of the administration. 
for the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency has appointed a Sub- 
Committee on Rural Credits. The 
following representatives will serve: 


Rep. Robert J. Bulkley, of Ohic, 
Chairman. 
“ William G. Brown, of West Vir 
ginia. 


“ Claude Weaver, of Oklahoma. 

* Claudius U. Stone, of Illinois. 

“ Harry H. Seldomridge, of Colo- 
rado. 

“ J. Willard Ragsdale, of South 
Carolina. 

“ Everis A. Hayes, of California. 

“ Edmund Platt, of New York. 

“ Frank P. Woods, of Iowa. 
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Foreign Commerce Features of Importance 


The elements entering into our foreign commerce are varied. ‘The 
development of our foreign commerce has still much room for expan- 


sion. 


instance, our exports to the Orient. 
other hand are an indication of serious agricultural neglect. 


Japanese Commerce 


HE Yokohama Chamber of 
Commerce has prepared and 
distributed for use both in 

Japan and abroad, a diagram of Japan’s 
foreign trade. This diagram gives 
statistics for each half decade since 
1877. | 
The principal trade activities of the | 
Empire are with the United States of 
America, Great Britian, France, Ger- 
many, British India, and China. The 
totals are shown in yens (valued at 


England in Central America 


The Board of Trade of England has just | 
issued a Blue Book on the conditions and | 
prospects of British Trade in Central 
America, Colombia, and Venezuela. This 
report was made to the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trade on Commer- 
cial Intelligence by G. T. Milne. Towards 
the conclusion of his report Mr. Milne 
writes as follows: 

“Trade prospects in Central America may 
be summarized by saying that British trade 


ilance and sustained effort, in view of the 


can only retain its present position in the | 
markets there as the result of constant vig: | 


Some features of development have been very striking as, for 


The imports of fresh beef on the 


American Goods From China 


Some surprising information about 
knitting mills in China has recently been 
sent to the United States by Consul Gen- 
eral Anderson. One factory in Hong Kong 
reports that almost half of its entire out- 
put is now being exported to the United 
States. These Chinese-made knit garments 
are manufactured from American cotton 
yarn. The knitting factories have been de- 
veloped almost entirely within the past 
three years. One of them has a daily out- 
put of about one hundred dozen sweaters 
or pieces of underwear. This factory em- 
ploys 125 people, mostly girls and young 





tendency of the six states to become in- 





about 50 cents.) In 1882 the total! 
foreign commerce of Japan with the) 


creasingly dependent commercially, upon 
the United States. In Venezuela and Col- 
ombia the expansion of British trade, which 


countries mentioned was as follows: | at present holds first place, will be, to a 


| considerable extent, conditional upon the | 


1882 Imports Exports Total Yens | 
United States... 3,133,665 14,280,199 17,413,864 | 
Great Britain ..13,971,859 4,997,356 18,969,215 | 


France .cccoces 1,464,460 10,317,344 11,781,804 | 
Germany ...+-. 1,196,268 461,501 1,657,769 
British India... 2,306,223 362,008 2,668,231 

Chin’ .20vs8eus 6,553,201 5,711,641 12,264,842 | 


Other Countries. 820,918 1,591,702 2,412,620 





Total .....-+-20,446,594 37,721,751 67,168,345 | 


Thirty years after the totals showed | 
the following great changes: 


1912 Imports Exports Total Yens | 
United States.127,015,757 168,708,896 295,724,653 | 
Great Britain.116,146,973 29,791,898 145,938,871 
France ....e+ 5,421,103 43,871,410 49,292,513 
Germany .... 61,075,924 13,487,589 74,563,513 
British India.134,741,613 23,648,074 158,389,687 
Chita -icasces 54,807,116 114,823,727 169,630,843 
Other C’ntries119,783,791 132,650,248 252,434,039 





Total. s245 618,992,277 526,981,842 1,145,974,119 


From the above figures it will be 
seen that the total foreign commerce 
of Japan was multiplied nearly twenty | 
fold during the past thirty years; that 
the imports from the United States | 
were multiplied forty fold and the ex-| 
ports to the United States twelve fold. | 
The largest total of commerce carried | 
on by Japan with any country is now) 
with the United States. It imports, | 
however, more largely from British) 
India than it does from the United) 
States. About four-tenths of the com- | 
merce of Japan goes through Yoko-| 
hama and a_ similar proportion 
through Kobe. 





Costa Rica 


UN’S International Review has 

begun the issue of a series of 

‘commercial monographs. These 
will supply a brief yet fairly comprehen- 
sive outline of the geographical facts 
affecting the commercial development 
of the Latin American countries, to- 
gether with such data regarding their 
industries and commerce as will per- 
mit a clear understanding of the re- 
quirements of these important mar- 
kets. The first of these monographs 
deals with Costa Rica. Others will 
follow at short intervals. Manufac- 
turers interested in stimulating South 
American commerce could consider 
these monographs to advantage. 





Fresh Beef Imports 


During June, the imports of fresh beef 
amounted to 567,205 pounds; in July 642,- 
333 pounds; in August 824,342 pounds. 

his increase, coupled with the an- 
houncement that refrigerator ships had 
een put on to bring Australian and Ar- 
gentine meats to the United States, has 
led the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce to instruct the collectors of customs 
at the various ports to report from month 
to month the quantity of fresh beef re- 


ceived and the countries from which it is 
brought, 





maintenance of British supremacy in ship- 
ping facilities and the utilization of sound 
opportunities for investments serving to 
promote the economic development of the 
Republics.” 


Our Trade With Germany 


HE Year Book of the American As- 
sociation of Commerce and Trade 

| in Berlin, for the year 1G12, contains 

a table covering the exports of the United 


| States to Germany and German exports 
|to the United States for twenty-one years, 


or from 1890 to IgIOo. 

As an indication of the trade transitions 
which are going on, it is interesting to 
note that in 1890. the United States ex- 
ported to Germany merchandise amount- 
ing to $84,315,215. At that time German 


exports to the United States were $08,- | 


837,683. By 1900 the exports of the 
United States to Germany had increased 
more than $100,000,000 and amounted to 
$184,648,004. The exports of Germany to 


the United States were about at a stand- | 


still when comparing 1890 and 1900. 


Between 1900 and 1910 the exports of | 


the United States to Germany climbed 


from $184,000,000 to $246,000,000 while the | 


exports from Germany to the United 
States climbed from $98,000,000 to $168,- 
000,000. From the above figures it will be 
seen that in twenty-one years the exports 
of the United States to Germany have prac- 
tically trebled; the exports from Germany 
to the United States have doubled and that 
in values we are sending to Germany about 
$70,000,000 more than we receive. 

At the last annual banquet of the Amer- 


ican Association of Commerce and Trade | 


in Berlin, quotation was made from an 
utterance of former Ambassador David J. 
Hill—“The days when international trade 
rivalry meant hostility have gone; inter- 
national commerce today stands for inter- 
national friendship.” 


Canadian Wheat and Flour 


The Dominion Government is planning 
to locate an interior terminal elevator at 
Calgary. For the first unit of this elevator, 
a capacity of 3,500,000 bushels is planned. 
It is intended to increase the capacity untii 
provision is made for storing 20,000,000 
bushels of grain. In addition to this the 
Farmers’ Elevators Company is now build- 
ing forty-six new elevators for handling 
grain at Alberta points. What elevators 
have done for Minneapolis is expected to 
be the result of this active building of ele- 
vators in and around Calgary. 

A. syndicate of Calgary and Minneapolis 
capitalists will shortly commence the erec- 
tion in Calgary of what is said to be the 
largest flour mill in Canada. It will be 
built in four units to cost $1,400,000 each. 
and when all the units are built will have 
a capacity of 6,000 barrels of flour a day. 

The wheat acreage of Canada alone is 
now 9,816,000. The general increase in 
acreage for Great Britian, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, was about 78% 
during the past ten years. Canada’s in- 
crease in twenty-two years has been about 
260%. 


UruGUAYAN INFORMATION.—It is an- 
nounced that in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, in Uruguay, a “Commercial Section” 
has been formed which without charge will 
supply merchants and manufacturers with 
commercial information, such as_ trade 
statistics, forms for invoices and bills of 


men whose wages run from 48 cents to 
four dollars and forty cents gold per week; 
| the greater number earning about one dol- 
|lar gold per week. The largest and firs: 
established of these Chinese enterprises 1: 
ithe China Foreign Knitting Company, 
Kowloon. It devotes its plant to making 
| foreign style knit underwear and nosiery. 
| Most of the machinery used in these fac 
|tories is manufactured in Rhode Island. 


Shipping Subsidies 


A Blue Book of the English government 
i has been issued reporting on bounties and 
|subsidies given for shipbuilding, shipping 
|and navigation in twenty-six foreign coun- 
tries. 


Under Shipbuilding Bounties particulars 


Customs facilities for the importation of 
materials for shipbuilding as well as actu- 
al direct bounties. 

Under shipping and Navigation Bounties 
are included not only General bounties to 
\shipping but also subventions given to par- 
‘ticular lines for the carriage of mails. 
|. This valuable compilation can be secured 
‘from T. Fisher Unwin, London, W. C., 
|for I5 cents. 





| 
| 


Foreign Shoe Trade 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
|Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
has now completed its study of the condi- 
tions of the foreign shoe and leather trade. 
|The final bulletin has just been issued and 
reports on the shoe and leather trade of 
Belgium, Spain, and Egypt. Earlier bulle- 
|tins review conditions as found in the Uni- 
jted Kingdom, Germany, France, Switzer- 
|land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
\Italy, Austria-Hungary. 

| In each of these countries a study was 
|made of the shoe and leather industries, 
with special reference to wages, cost of 


Production, and factory methods; and of | 


ithe trade in tanning materials, hides and 
'leather, and boots and shoes. The various 
factors influencing the import trade of these 
countries, especially the native production of 
shoes and leather, are treated in sufficient 
detail to give the American manufacturer 
and exporter a comprehensive idea of the 
markets, their present requirements, and 
their possible development. 


International Agriculture 


s HE International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome issues a monthly 
Bulletin of Agriculture _Intelli- 
gence and Plant Diseases. This bulletin 
is now in its fourth year; the eighth num- 
ber for the year has just come to hand. 

It is so comprehensive in its general pur- 
pose that very emphatic attention should 
be drawn to it. Taking the August num- 
ber as a type, it will be found that in ad- 
dition to original articles of which there 
are six, there is a grouping under the gen- 
eral head of Agricultural Intelligence of 
General Information, Crops and Cultiva- 
tion, Live Stock Breeding, Farm Engineer- 
ing, Rural Economics, and Agricultural In- 
dustries. In addition there is a grouping 
under Plant Diseases of general information 
—diseases not due to parasites; bacterial 
and fungoid diseases; parasitic and other 
injurious flowering plants; and insect pests. 
An idea of the broad purpose of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture can be 
gained by understanding that this monthly 
bulletin, as well as the monthly bulletin 
devoted to economics and social intelligence, 
is published in German, French, English, 





sale, expenses for freight, insurance, etc. 


Spanish, and Italian. 





are so far as possible included respecting | 


Foreign Commerce Proportions 


HE foreign commerce of the United 

I States for the year ending June 30, 

1913, has given opportunity to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce 
to compare the totals of 1900 and 1913, for 
the purpose of showing the rate of growth 
in commerce of the various chief divisions 
of our coast. 

In 1900 the Atlantic coast ports carried 
81 per cent of the nation’s imports, while 
in 1913 these same ports carried 76 per 
«ent of imports. The Gulf Coast in 1900 
carried 3 per cent; in 1913 it carried 6 per 
cent. The Pacific Coast ports carried 7 
per cent in 1900 and practically the same 
in 1913. 

In the direction of exports, the Atlantic 
Coast ports carried 69 per cent in 1900 
and 55 per cent in 1913. The Gulf Coast 
increased from 16 per cent in 1900 to 22 
per cent in 1913. The Pacific Coast in- 
creased from 5 per cent in 1900 to 6 per 
cent in 1913. 

Stated in the above manner no attention 
is drawn to the remarkable general in- 
crease that has taken place in the thirteen 
years. Percentages are often misleading. 
For instance, while the Atlantic Coast has 
carried a decreasing proportion of imports, 
nevertheless, imports practically doubled 
along the Atlantic Coast in that period, 
growing from $693,000,000 in 1900 to $1,375- 


| 000,000 in 1913. Imports on the Gulf Coast 


in the same period were more than quadru- 
pled, and on the Pacific Coast morc than 
doubled. The Atlantic Coast exports in- 
creased from $963,000,000 in 1910 to $1,348,- 
000,000 in 1913. The Gulf Coast exports 
more than doubled. The Pacific Coast ex- 
ports did the same. 


Pacific and Royal Mail 


The selection of San Francisco as the 
headquarters and terminus of the Royal 
Mail Packet and Steamship Company on 
the Pacific Coast has been announced dur- 
ing the month. No ships of that line are 
yet running to San Francisco, but new 
steamers for the Pacific service will be 
ready by the summer of 1914. In a state- 
ment made in San Francisco by E. J. M. 
Nash, representing the famous British cor- 
poration, he said “The canal will revolu- 
tionize the trade routes of the world and it 
is in an endeavor to forecast the new 
tracks that we have determined on San 
Francisco as the western terminus for the 





| European cargoes and European immi- 


grants to be brought in our vessels. Every 
trade route in the world practically will 
be changed by the canal.” 


Help To Argentina 


Former Assistant Secretary Willet M. 
Hays, of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, sailed for Argentina early in Oc- 
tober. He will be gone five months, and 
during his stay in Argentina will act as 
advisor to the Minister of Agriculture in 
that country, regarding the further organ- 
ization of agriculture and farm life affairs. 

Mr. Hays will also confer on plans for 
the organization of the Department of 
Agriculture in Argentina. Mr, Hays has 
had very broad technical and agricultural 
experience; in the Towa Agricultural 
College, the experiment station of the 
University of Minnesota; the experiment 
station of the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College; and from 1905 to 10913 he 
was Assistant Secretary of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. In the Minnesota 
experiment station Mr. Hays devised and 
published methods of breeding wheat, corn, 
flax and alfalfa, and other field crops. He 
has been prominently connected with the 
movement for the organization of agricul- 
tural high schools and with the evolution 
of consolidated schools in rural districts. 
He has, from the beginning of the cam- 
paign for national aid to vocational edu- 
cation, co-operated in all efforts to bring 
success to the measures originally proposed 
by the Dolliver-Davis Bill and later by the 
Page-Wilson Bill. 


MADE IN U. s. A. A quarterly period- 
ical dealing with export trade will in the 
near future be issued from Chicago under 
the title “Made in U. S. A.” Two editions 
during the year will be in English, one in 





Spanish, and one in Portuguese. 
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Miscellaneous Phases of the Nation’s Activities 


The Man and the Job 


HE Industrial Commission of the 
State of Wisconsin in a recent re- 
view regarding the activities of the 


State’s Free Employment Bureaus makes 
following statement: 

“It has become evident from experience 
that employment offices are necessary in- 
stitutions in every industrial community. 
\Vhen operated as a unified system through- 
out the State they serve as clearing-houses 
for the labor market, bringing together men 
and jobs with the least loss of time and 
earnings. Just as every great industrial 
corporation has an employment office to 
that all its departments are supplied 
with a proper force, and that men are not 
standing around in some departments when 
they can be used in others, so the State 
needs a system of emplo,ment offices to 
direct people to opportunities for employ 
ment and to see that some industries are 
not overcrowded and employes idle while 
others are suffering from a shortage of 
help. 

“That the idea is practical has been 
amply demonstrated. In Milwaukee which 
is naturally the labor center of the State, 
the waiting room of the free employment 
office has the appearance of a real market, 
a labor exchange. Several hundred work- 
ing people can be found there almost every 
morning, and employers or their represen- 
tatives may be seen bargaining with them, 
arranging the terms of employment or 
making up gangs of men to be shipped out 
of town. 

“Arrangements have been made with con 
tractors, railroads, lumber companies and 
factory managers operating in all parts of 
the State to send ‘pilots’ to the offices in 
Superior and Milwaukee, pick out their 
crews and escort them to their work. Em- 
ployers in the various cities have become 
more and more willing to patronize the 
offices, as they say that they could get th: 
kind of help wanted quickly by telephoning 
their orders to the labor center.” 


the 
Lil¢ 


see 


Co-operative Forest Protection 

During the last quarter of the fiscal 
vear, the federal government entered in- 
to co-operative fire protection agreements 
with the following states: Maine, New 
York, Minnesota, Montana, Washington 
and Oregon. These six agreements con- 
template the protection from fire of ap- 
proximately 87,000,000 acres of land on 
the forested watersheds of navigable 
streams, for which purpose $51,500 of fed- 
eral funds have been made available. 
There are at the present time 14 states 
which are engaged in active co-operation 
of this kind, and it is possible that three 
new states, Kentucky, South Dakota and 
West Virginia will be added by early fall. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
past season there have been 2,260 forest 
fires as compared with 2,470 last year. The 
area burned so far this year is only about 
60,000 acres as compared with 230,000 in 
ta12 and 780,000 in 1911. The various 
causes of fires have not changed greatly. 
Railroads and lightning head the list. 
Campers come next. 


Colorado and California Mines 


The mine production of Coiorado in 
1912 in the five metals, gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zinc, shows a total value ot 
$37,320,906. The zinc output of Colorado 
for the year was more than 132,000,000 
pounds. The value of gold mined in the 
year was $18,588,562. 

The mine production of gold, silver, 
copper and lead in California im IgI2 
amounted to $26,383,946; the gold output 
of California for the year was $19,713,478. 
The silver output of California was _ 1,- 
300,000 fine ounces, while the Colorado out- 
put of silver for the same time was 8,212,- 
ooo fine ounces, 


New York Times Index 

The third number of The York Times In- 
dex, covering July, August and September, 
1913, contains a list of libraries and 
institutions in the various states that keep 
accessible files of The New York Times. 

The third number of The Index em- 
bodies many improvements. It will be 
found more thorough, fuller ot cross-ref- 
erences, and easier of access than the first 
rumbers. It is an intelligent effort to throw 
the most recent of the world’s events into 
complete and continuous perspective. 

GoLp AND SILVER.—The value of gold pro- 
duced in continental United States during 
1912 was $92,989,900; of silver $63,761,000. 
The gold production of the world in 1912 
was $474,333,268, an increase of $14,055,968 


over IQII. 


American Petroleum Society 


The American Petroleum Society was 
organized recently, at the experimental sta- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This society will concern itself with the 
study of all phases of natural gases and 
petroleum, including the origin, statistics, 
conservation, drilling methods, production, 
transportation, storage, refining and speci- 
fications for refined products. 

There is today a tremendous waste ot 
natural gases which, by proper methods 
of drilling, could be prevented. Also there 
is a great waste of crude oil itself by im- 
proper methods of production, whereby 
in the fields producing paraffin oils the 
paraffin is allowed to congeal around the 
well, thereby sealing in the oil strata and | 
thus preventing the recovery of the oil. | 
The necessity for a critical study of pe- | 
troleum and gas production and conser- 
vation is evident. 

It is anticipated that the first annual | 
meeting will be held at some convenient | 
place in the United States in the spring of | 
1914, and the second annual meeting will | 
be held at the Panama Pacific Universal | 
Exposition in San Francisco in 1915. At} 
the 1915 meeting it is anticipated that all | 
of the petroleum societies in the country | 
will meet in one great congress, where | 
many things of interest and of value will | 
be presented. | 


Eliminating Chance Takers 
In the Railroad Record recently, the | 
Safety-First work of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway is described. In the | 
three years during which the effort for | 
safety has been made, figures show that, on 
the basis of 1910, there were 93 fewer em- 
ployees killed, 6,433 fewer employees in- 
jured, 659 fewer passengers injured, 133 
fewer outsiders killed and 157 fewer out- 
siders injured. In the report the follow- 
ing striking sentences appeared: “Safety 
men are of much more importance than 
safety things. The saving of the lives and 
limbs of the employees of the company is 
our greatest duty. No greater or better 
work can be done by anyone than prevent: | 
ing the making of cripples, widows and 
orphans. The chance takers are the men | 
we must go after and drive them out of 
the service before and not atter someone 
is killed by their carelessness.” 


Oregon Wool 


The wool clip of Oregon for the 1913 
season was the smallest the state has pro 
duced in several years. The figures since | 
1906 are as follows: 


Value. 


$3,240,000 
3,800,000 
2,500,000 
4,000,000 
2,820,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 


2,080,000 | 


Pounds. 


ithe state. 


| suspended without such protection, 
| that credits on a large scale were likely to 


Railroad Valuation 


In an article appearing in the Railway 
Age Gazette of recent date, there is a 
long discussion of the fundamentals of 
valuation of public utilities. One sentence 
in the article may be regarded as setting 
forth the principle which the article favors. 
“Tt is the payment of its present value and 
not what it has cost its possessor which 
constitutes just compensation.” This idea 
runs through the article relative to the 
present endeavor to make a valuation of al! 
common carriers doing an interstate busi- 
ness. Another quotation from the article 
follows: 

“The seed from which the entire theor~ 
of valuation of public utilities and all the 
valuation projects have sprung up is the 
principle laid down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Nebraska rate 
case in 1808 that ‘the basis of all calcula- 


| tions as to the reasonableness of rates to be 
|charged by a 


corporation maintaining a 
highway under legislative sanction must 
be the fair value of the property being 
used by it for the convenience of the pub 
lic.’ The court stated the same principle 
in but slightly different language when iti 
said in the San Diego Land and Town 
case, ‘what the company is entitled to de- 
mand in order that it may have just com- 
pensation is a fair return upon the reason- 
able value of the property at the time it is 
being used for the public.’” 


Massachusetts Immigrants 


A Commission on Immigration was creat” 
ed at the last session of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. It is to report its findings in 
January of 1914. Its duties, as laid down 
in the law which created it, are in part to 


| ° . ° ° . * 

| make investigations with a view to obtain- 
|ing information for the enactment of such 
‘laws as will bring non-English speaking 


foreigners, resident or transient, into sym- 


| pathetic relation with American institutions 


and customs. Several earnest students o: 
the subject of immigration have been 
chosen for membership on the Commission. 
It will endeavor to consider how the re- 


| sources of the state may be utilized so as 
/to give opportunity for the easiest develop- | 


ment of the immigrant while a resident of 
It will also report on frauds 
and improper exploitation which have oc- 


icurred in the State of Massachusetts with 
| immigrants as the victims. 


Fire Insurance in Missouri 


In April last 120 Fire Risk: Companies 
withdrew from the State of Missouri on 


| account of the passage of the Orr Anti- 
| Trust law which penalized the compaties 


for agreeing on rates. On August 12 the 


| insurance companies resumed busimess in 
| Missouri 
| Governor, the Attorney General and the 
| Insurance Commissioner. 
| men once realized that an insurance famine 


under an agreement with the 
“When business 


was on; that building operations must be 
and 


be curtailed if fire protection could not be 


| nad, they got busy in earnest.”—Commer- 


cial West. 














SHIPPING FIRST CONSIGNMENT OF TEXAS IRON ORE 


The beginnings of a remarkable move- 
ment are indicated in the above picture. 
The illustration is of a steamer taking on 
a load of iron ore at Port Bolivar, Texas, 
opposite Galveston. It is the culmination 
of several years of effort to find an outlet for 
a large bed of iron ore, available in some 
of the eastern counties of Texas. The first 
shipment of three thousand tons occurred 
in August. It was delivered in Philadel- 
phia and laid down on the dock for $4.38 
a ton. The metallic content of this iron 





ore was 57.45 per cent. 


The idea that is to be worked out in- 
volves later the smelting of iron ore at 
Port Bolivar. By shipping ore to Penn- 
sylvania and then loading back with coke, 
it is expected that two purposes will be 
served, one meeting the need of Pennsyl- 
vania for additional ore, and the other meet- 
ing the need of Texas for coke. Two 
thousand front feet on Galveston Bay and 
one hundred acres of land have been offered 
at Port Bolivar to the United States for 
the establishment of an armor plate plant. 
Texas iron ore up to 100,000 tons a year has 
been offered at $2.50 per ton. 


Smoke as Commercial Deterrent 
," HE eighth annual convention of the 

International Association for the 

Prevention of smoke, met in Pitts- 
burg early in September. During the dis- 
cussions the abatement of locomotive smoke 
was given very great attention. ‘This led 
to a discussion of air jets for more com- 
plete combustion and mechanical stokers. 
An interesting feature of the convention 
was brought forth in a bulletin relative to 
the smoke loss of the city of Pittsburg 
This bulletin was put out by the Smoke 
Research Department of the University of 
Pittsburg. 

The report set forth that the smoke 
nuisance costs the people of Pittsburg $10,- 
000,000 per year or twenty. dollars per 
capita. The smoke loss of Chicago was put 
at $17,000,000 a year or eight dollars pe: 
capita and the smoke loss of Cleveland at 
$6,000,000 a year or eight dollars per 
capita. The following summary gives the 
itemized bill which is said to show the 
partial cost of the smoke nuisance to 
Pittsburg. 
t—Cost to the Smoke Maker: 

(a) Imperfect combustion 
2-—Cost to the Individual: 

(a) Laundry bills 

(b) Dry cleaning bills 
3—Cost to the Household: 

(a) Exterior painting 

(b) Sheet metal work 

(c) Cleaning and renewing wall- 

paper 

(d) Cleaning and renewing lace 

curtains 

(e) Artificial lighting 
4—Cost to Wholesale and Retail 

Stores: 

(a) Merchandise 

(b) Extra precautions 

(c) Cleaning 

(d) Artificial lighting 

(e) Department stores 
5—Cost to Quasi-Public Buildings: 

(a) Office Buildings 

(b) Hotels 


330,000 
,008,000 


550,000 


360,000 
84,06 x 


650,000 
450,000 
750,000 
650,000 
175,000 


90,000 
22,000 
55,000 


Mention of these facts is made in THE 
Nation’s Bustness because it has been 
proved that certain lines of industry will 
|avoid any city whose air is heavily sur- 
charged with smoke. One manufacturing 
concern in Pittsburg expends $15,000 more 
a year to keep its products clean than would 
be necessary in a cleaner city. The prom- 
inence of Philadelphia in textile manufac 
turing was used in the Bulletin to point out 
why textile manufacturers would choose a 
town comparatively smoke-free. 


Barging Southern Coal 


The first of a fleet of fifteen motor 
barges for the coal trade between Alabama 
and New Orleans was launched on the Lake 
Borgne Canal, last summer. They are a new 
departure in this country and are patterned 
after the heavy freighters in use in Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium; of steel con- 
struction, 240 feet long and 32 feet wide on 
deck, 28 feet at bottom, 8 feet deep on the 
sides, 8% feet in the center, with 6 feet 
draft; capacity 1,000 tons. They are pro- 
pelled by twin screws, each operated by a 
75 h. p. engine. Speed is estimated at 7 
miles per hour, or 168 miles per 24 hour 


ay. 

To build these barges a modern shipyard 
was constructed on Lake Borgne canal and 
there is a coal storage plant and unloader 


of 80,000 tons capacity, with a loading 
station of 16,000 tons at the Alabama end. 

The Alabama-New Orleans Transporta- 
tion Co., expects to move coal into New Or- 
leans at the rate of 50,000 tons per month 
the first year. 

The route is from Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
by the Black Warrior, Tombigbee and Ala- 
bama Rivers, Mississippi Sound, Lake Borg- 
ne Canal and the Mississippi River to New 
Orleans; the schedule will allow about 96 
|hours for the trip. 
| Getting most of its coal by barge is no 
new thing for New Orleans. This has 
been coming down the 2,500 miles of the 
Ohio and Mississippi from Pennsylvania 
-and West Virginia. It was a long, difficult 
trip, possible during only a small portion 
/of the year, and always subject to interup- 
|tion by drought, ice or flood. Nevertheless. 
it demonstrated the superior cheapness of 
water transportation for such commodities 
of weight and bulk as coal. The new 
route, to and from upper Alabama, is only 
about one-fifth as long, and in actual time, 
convenience and expense shorter still. 


OrcANIzFpD LABor. The membership i” 
‘the American Fedeération of Labor in 
| August last was 2,078,597 as compared with 
/'membership in August, 1912, 1,829,550. The 

gain during the year was 249,047. 
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The La Follette Seamen’s Bill 


INCE the last issue of Tur! These burdens on the steamship 
Nation's Business the various owner must be counter-balanced by in- 
bills resting in the Senate rela-| creased rates, and this will result in 

tive to the welfare of seamen, resulted minimizing the potency of the water 
in a bill bearing the original number carrier as a regulator of land trans- 
of the bill introduced by Senator Nel- | portation rates where steamships are 
son, embodying features of his bill,|in active competition with the rail- 
that of Senator LaFollette and others.| roads all along our coasts, and to 
The bill passed the Senate October this extent the public dependent upon 
23, and is now in the hands of the the transportation facilities of both 
House Committee on Merchant Marine classes of carriers will be injured.” 
and Fisheries. This bill represents the LAKE BOATS AFFECTED 
culmination of a campaign that has 
been conducted for nearly twenty 
years and has undergone much evolu- 


The Brooklyn Eagle in referring to 
the 65 per cent provision claims that 
a the effect of this bill will be to bar out 
tion in opinion, the Maine and Long Island and other 

SHIPOWNERS’ CRITICISM harbor men who have been drawn on 

In a communication received from|for American service and American 


\V. M. Brittain of the American ships and steamboats. In referring to! 


Steamship Association, he points out | the provision which necessitates that 
several features whch should be ad- | hree-fourths of all employees on board 
equately considered. must speak the language spoken by the 

“If enacted into law the require- | officers, the Brooklyn Eagle says that 
ments of this bill will have far-reach- | the effect of this provision might be to 
ing and disastrous effects on almost compel all Pacific Ocean ships to sail 
all American ships; and this at the | under the Chinese or some other flag 
very time in our history when the | instead of our own. In further com- 
whole nation is lamenting the absence | menting upon the necessity of each 
of our flag from the high seas. In-|ship carrying a sufficient number of 


deed, it was frankly admitted at the | life boats to accommodate all on board | 


searings before the Senate Committee | and two able seamen for each life boat 
§ ~" , 
on Commerce that all of the six large | the Brooklyn Eagle says: 
steamers, one of them about the larg- “The effect would be paralyzing to all 
est in the world, now flying the Amer- parestesr a 2 0 or example, the 
. age rade between our |C)™stopher Columbus, giving an all-day 
ican flag m oa " Crlent 1d | Service from Chicago to Milwaukee for a 
Pacific ports and the Jrient, WOuld | too-day season, and having a capacity of 
have to surrender their Ameri-| 4.000, would have to carry 80 life boats 
can registers as they will be unable sali ae a BA | 
5 2 : le r angerously opneavy, an 
t 1 aA 
to comply with the requirement that woald: have tb ehiploy t60 seamen instead 
75 per cent of the crews in every of the present deck force of 30 men, con- 
department of the ship must speak | ditions not different in kind from those 
the language of the officers, while the a nao oA ee and lake boat woulu 
existing steamship lines in competition . 
with them under the Japanese flag ABROGATION OF TREATIES 
are not affected by this change in the} ‘The international significance of the 
law. These vessels were constructed |seamen’s bill exists especially in Sec- 
solely for this trade and cannot be/|tions 14, 15 and 16, relative to treaty 
operated as a commercial success in|abrogations. These sections are here 
any other trade now served by Amer-| quoted in full. 





ican ships. | Sec. 14. That in the judgement of | 
The requirements that 65 per cent |Congress articles in treaties and conven | 


: : ee -_ | tions of the United States, in so far as they 
of the deck crew, exclusive of li | provide for the arrest and imprisonment of 


censed officers, shall be able seamen, | officers and seamen deserting or charged 
of three years’ service at sea, on ab} | sae Geneation from Pine ype vessels “ 
wickiie : a Cae . ‘the United States in foreign countries, an 
ships . entering and clearing from | for the arrest and imprisonment of officers 
American ports will militate against and seamen deserting or charged with de- 
these ports as they are so far in ex- sertion from merchant vessels of foreignna- 
cess of the legal requirements of other | tions in the United States and the Terri- 


; oy" ; : tories and possessions thereof, and for the 
nations that merchants in the interior co-operation, aid and: protection of com- 


of the United States will find it profit. petent legal authorities in effecting such ar- 
able to forward and receive their | rest or imprisonment, and any other treaty 


foreign shipments in bond through provision in conflict with the provisions of 
‘i . ° this Act, ought to be terminated, and to 
Canadian ports on the Atlantic and this end the President be, and he is hereby 


Pacific rather than through our own| requested and directed, within ninety days 
ports.’ after the passage of this Act, to give no- 


Thi : > t tice to the several Governments, respec- 
his requirement as to 65 per cen tively, that so much as hereinbefore de- 


of the deck crews being holders of | scribed of all such. treaties and conventions 
able-seamen’s certificates will operate | between the United States and foreign Gov- 
to the disadvantage of the smaller |ermments will terminate on the expiration 


% - |of such periods after notices have been 
0 is : . : 
ports of the country and the communi given as may be required in such treaties 


ties dependent thereon, in that the | and conventions. 
available certificated seamen would! Sec. 15. That upon the expiration after 
naturally concentrate in the large | notice of the periods required, respectively, 


by said treaties and conventions and of ons 
ports where there would be better op- year in the case of the independent State 


portunity for employment, as seamen |of the Kongo, so much as _ hereinbefore 
are always shipped for the round | described in each and every one of said 


vov er articles shall be deemed and held to have 
oyage, and few would be available expired and to be of no force and effect, 


if required to replace men leaving @| and thereupon so much of sections four 
ship at such ports as Norfolk, Va.,|thousand and eighty-one and _ fifty-two 
Charleston, S. €., Savannah, Ga.,| hundred and eighty of the Revised Statutes 


3 : as relates to the arrest and imprisonment 
Jacksonville, Fla., or any of the ports of officers and seamen deserting or charged | 


of the Pacific Coast save San Fran-| with desertion from merchant vessels of 
cisco. This would have the effect of | foreign nations in the United States and 
delayin j i .| Territories and possessions thereof, and for 
i . a ship with a aie — the co-operation, aid, and protection of com- 
hi Of passengers and probaDly @/ petent legal authorities in effecting such 
lighly perishable cargo aboard until | arrest or imprisonment, shall be and is here- 
the vwner would have shipped men | by repealed. 

down from the larger ports to replace| Src. 16. That this Act. shall take effect, 


desert ney pa as to all vessels of the United States, ninety 
mod fs OF 8 striking crew. On our days after its passage, and as to foreign 
ern steamships there is no neces- | vessels twelve months after its passage, ex- 


sity for such a number of certificated | cept that such parts hereof as are in conflict 


men, whose duties are mostly confined el arses of any treaty of Ppt ne gee 
to : * 4's _| with any foreign nation shall take effect as 
(0 washing decks and polishing brass regards the vessels of such foreign nation 


with accommodations for 50 persons each, | 


The Nation’s Business 


notice of abrogation of the said articles as 
provided in section fourteen of this Act. 
MR. TAVEN NER’S COMMENTS 

In commenting upon the bill, Con- 
eressman Clyde H. Tavenner of II- 
\linois, after referring to the legal 
liabilities of sailors, sums up the bill 
as follows: 

“But all these mediaeval practices are to 
be thrown aside, to follow flogging and 
other forms of corporal punishment at sea, 
which practices were abolished only a tew 
years ago. The LaFollette bi'l ends them 
by a number of important regulations : 

“Arrest for desertion is abolished. 

“Masters are henceforth forbidden to 
withhold wages until the end of voyages 
and are also forbidden to advance wages at 
the start of voyages. This latter provision 
will free the sailors from the clutches of 
usurious boarding-house keepers who 
throng every principal port. The bill also 


prescribes important sanitary changes in the | 


space allotted to forecastles for crews, and 
in general improves the conditions of labor 
aboard ship. 


that it requires every ship leaving an Amer- 
ican port to carry a crew 65 per cent of 
which is composed of men having the rat- 


ing of able seamen. The bill provides that | 


an able seaman must have had at least 
three years’ experience on the deck of a 


vessel at sea. This provision will have a| 
powerful effect in increasing wages of sail-| 
ors. For if all the sailors having the rat- 
ing of able seamen strike for higher wages | 


it will be impossible for the vessel owners 
to secure strike-breakers to operate the 
ships.” 
CONVENIENCES 

Section 5 of the bill deals with the 
giving of proper space and sanitary 
conveniences to the crew of the vessel. 
“Each seamen shall have a berth for 
his exclusive use and not more than 
one berth shall be placed one above 
‘another. * * * * ‘There shall be 


| 


provided at least one washing outfit 
‘for every two men of the watch. A 
‘separate washing place shall be pro- 
vided for the fire room and engine 
iroom men. * * * * Every place 
appropriated to the crew of the vesse: 
shall have a space of not less than one 
‘hundred cubic feet and not less than 
'sixteen square feet measured on the 
‘floor or deck of that place, for each 
seaman or apprentice lodged therein.” 
PUNISHMENTS 

Under Section 6, Section 4596 of 
the Revised Statutes is amended. It 
|provides for punishment as follows: 
|First, for desertion, forfeiture of 
| clothes, effects on board and wages or 
emoluments earned. Second, for neg- 
lect to join his vessel or absence with- 


of two days’ pay or defraying expenses 
of hiring a substitute. Third, for 
quitting the vessel without leave be- 
fore ship is placed in security at the 
port of her delivery, forfeiture of not 
more than one month’s pay. Fourth, 
for willful disobedience to any lawful 
command at sea, by being, at the 
option of the master, placed in irons 
until such disobedience shall cease, 
and upon arrival in port by forfeiture 
from his wages of. not more than four 
days’ pay, or, at the discretion of the 
court, by imprisonment for not more 
than one month. Fifth, continued 
willful disobedience would give an op- 
tion to the master, of placing in irons, 
feeding with bread and water (with 
full rations every fifth day) forfeiture 
of twelve days’ pay, or imprisonment 
for not. more than three months. 
Sixth, for assaulting any master or 
mate, by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, Seventh, for willfully 
damaging the vessel or embezzling 
stores or cargo, forfeiture of a sum 
equal to the loss thereby sustained 
and “at the discretion of the court by 
imprisonment for not more than twelve 
months.” Eighth, for smuggling re- 
sulting in loss or damage to the master 
or owner, the master or owner to be 
reimbursed for such loss or damage, 
the whole or any part of his wages 
may be retained, or imprisonment for 








work, on the expiration of thé period fixed in the 


“One of the chief provisions of the bill is | 


out leave (not desertion), forfeiture | 


Annullment 


of the 


c0/ ’ 

5% Rebate Clause 

The Treasury Department on No- 
vember 8, reaffirmed its instructions to 
collectors of customs issued October 
§, 1913, “to make no allowance of dis- 
count on duties” arising from the 5% 
rebate clause in the new tariff act. The 
nstructions from the Treasury Depart- 
ment were based upon an_ opinion 
rendered by Attorney General Mc- 
Reynolds, text of which has not yet 
been made public. 

The Attorney General holds that this 
clause is null and void because it im- 
pairs treaty obligations of the United 
States government guaranteeing many 
foreign nations against any discrimi- 
‘nation in the matter of duties. 

This means that no effort will be 
made by the Treasury Department to 
put this clause of the tariff law into 
operation. It means, too, that Ameri- 
‘can ship owners will immediately take 
steps to carry the matter into the 
courts and obtain a judicial interpre- 
tation of the law. 

Through the Attorney General’s 
opinion the administration is relieved 
of several serious embarrassments, 
|The enforcement of the clause threat- 
‘ened to bring on tariff complications 
|with twenty or more nations which 
/have treaties with the United States, 
|and many of which already have 
‘lodged protests. Furthermore, the 
‘administration of the clause threat- 
ened to reduce the estimated revenues 
| under the new tariff law. 

On the other hand, the decision of 
‘the Attorney General is certain to be 
‘met with serious objection in Con- 
gress, and is likely to lead at once to 
an effort to accomplish by additional 
legislation what Congress sought. 
| Leader Underwood was personally 
responsible for the insertion of the 5 
/per cent clause in the tariff law, and 
‘he has expressed himself publicly 
lover the disposition of executive ofh- 
icials to question the validity of the 
iclause. Mr. Underwood has contend- 
‘ed from the beginning that it was 
‘based on sound grounds, and that it 
|was the business of the executive 
|departments to execute it. The fear 
|is expressed that the treaty relations 
‘between this government and other 
nations may suffer through the agita- 
tion which will follow in Congress 
over this matter. 


| 
| 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY MCADOO 

“The Attorney General expresses 
the opinion that 5 per centum discount 
to American vessels only, which was 
the primary object of the subsection 
in question, cannot be given without 
impairing the stipulations of existing 
treaties between the United States and 
various other powers, and that conse- 
quently the subsection, by the ex- 
press terms of the proviso, is inopera- 
tive. 

“Following the Attorney General’s 
| opinion, the Treasury Department will 
|instruct collectors of customs to con- 
tinue the instructions issued October 
8, 1913, to make no allowance of dis- 
count on duties, and to proceed with 
liquidation of entries, leaving import- 
ers who are dissatisfied with such 
liquidations to their remedy by way of 
protest, under the provisions of Para- 
graph N of Section 3 of the Tariff 
Act.” —_—_—_—— 
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Commercial Organizations and Educational Efforts 


In the October issue a partial survey of Educational Activities was made. 


This was based on letters received from all parts of the nation. 


The addi- 


tional references in this issue show adaptation to local problems which are 


worthy of consideration and imitation elsewhere. 


laneous activities are included. 


Agriculture 


HE, responses which have been 
received relative to important 


aid given by Commercial orga- 


nizations to education deal more 


largely with agriculture than with any | 
In fact, the in- | 


terpretation of the word “education” | 
by a number of commercial organ- | Present actuating the Business Men’s Club 
|of Holly Springs, Mississippi, by whose ef- 


| forts $12,000 have already been 


other line of effort. 


izations has ranged from showing 
farmers how to pack fruit to the im- 


portation of blooded stock for stock | 
|though it will be ten miles from Holly 
| Springs. 


betterment. A great number of or- 
ganizations have regarded as educa- 
tional work their contributions toward 
securing for the community a farm ad- 
visor or demonstration agent. It will 
also be seen that a very general im- 
pulse exists among commercial organi- 
zations to work either for agricultur- 
al instruction in the city high schools, 
or to secure a county high school de- 


voted largely to the teaching of agri- | 
culture: all of which may be taken as) 


evidence of the the broadening tenden- 
cies of the modern commercial organi- 
zation and of the intensely practical 
interest which the men of the cities 
are now taking in the problems of the 
country. The conviction is spreading 
very rapidly throughout the nation that 
city and country must prosper together 
and not separately; and furthermore, 
that the prosperity of the city is 
closely dependent upon the prosperity 
of the country, thus making a general 
stimulation of agricultural life the 
most important subject for the lo- 
cal organizations to handle. It is 
significicant to note that while the 
general tendency to promote agricul- 
tural training is most marked in the 
western and middle western states, 
nevertheless the eastern and southern 
states are not at all backward in this 
particular. 


SCHOOL BOYS TO FARM 


Perhaps one of the most unusual efforts 
towards educating city boys in country 
affairs is that which has been made by the 
Business Men’s Association of Auburn, N. 
Y. It conducts a Farm Labor Bureau and 
this summer has sent out fifty men and 
boys to those who apply for help. This 
method is undertaken because it educates 
the high school and college boys, and those 
in the shops who have their summer vaca- 
tions, in harvest work and farm work. 

In Council Bluffs, Iowa, the Commercial 
Club is taking active interest in the educa- 
tion of those youths of the community who 
take an interest in agriculture. Conse- 
quently there has been put on a_ short 
course in agriculture for the benefit of 
young and old. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Lawton, 
Oklahoma, exerted its influence three years 
ago to establish a secondary school of agri- 
culture. This draws students from all 
over southwest Oklahoma. During the 
three years of its existence the Chamber 
of Commerce has been called upon constantly 
to defend the plan. The Secretary in writ- 
ing concerning this matter says: 

“This organization has built a dormitory 
to accommodate part of the students on ac- 
count of the State not appropriating suffi- 
cient money for this purpose. The more 
our citizens see of the working of this 
School the more we are convinced of its 
efficiency and the great good they are doing 
for farmers. This school is called the Cam- 
eron State School of Agriculture, and has 
courses of agriculture, manual training, 
dairying, and domestic science, besides a 
literary course that ranks about the same 
as the literary course in a High School. 
It is the aim of the school to give an ele- 
mentary education along these line to the 
boys and girls from the farms.” 


SOME MISSISSIPPI EFFORTS 


In Mississippi the Jackson Board of 
Trade was active in securing the establish- 





ment of the Hinds County Agricultural 
High School which will be one of a chain 
of about forty similar schools in the state 

The Board of Trade of Meridian, Miss- | 
issippi, is also making strenuous efforts for 
the establishment of such an agricultural 
high school as shall transcend all similar 
efforts in the history of Mississippi. 

The same general impulse towards the 
establishment of a solid agriculture is at 


raised. 
The Business Men’s Club have favored 
the agriculture school from the start even 


WESTERN ACTIVITIES 


In Colorado, the Montrose Chamber of 
Commerce is working to have an agricul- 
tural department in the county high school, 
thus making it more immediately useful to 
the farmers in preparing their children to 
take up their work. 

In Nebraska, the Commercial Club of 
McCook, which regards “the middle west 
as the bread box of the country,” agricul- 
tural training in high schools is regarded 
as the most important educational question 
before the people. 

In the southwest, the Commercial Club 
of Stamford, Texas, worked to secure a 
department of practical agriculture added 
to the high school course. The school 
owns and operates a fifty acre demonstra- 
tion farm. By means of this tract the 
students are gaining kiowledge of agricul- 
ture not only by books but by the actual 
performance of the work. In addition to 
the remarkable fact mentioned above, the 
Stamford Commercial Club is encouraging 
the teaching of elementary agriculture in 
the rural schools. 


MONTHLY CHILDREN’S MEETINGS 


In Schenectady, N. Y., the Agricultural 
Club which is an auxiliary of the Board oi 
Trade, holds monthly meetings to which 
the school children are regularly invited 
to learn about growing gardens and raising 
poultry. The agricultural side of education 
has received the earnest support of the 
Commercial Club of Delevan, Wisconsin, 
the Commercial Club of Scotts Bluff, Ne- 
braska, and of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Rutland, Vermont; the Commercial 
Club of Sioux Falls, S. D.; the Commer- 
cial Union of Gulfport, Mississippi; the 
Commercial Club of Mankato, Minnesota; 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Alpena, 
Michigan. 

The idea of Boy’s Corn Clubs and Girl’s 
Tomato and Domestic Science Clubs has 
spread very rapidly and particularly in the 
southern states. It is almost impossible to 
point to any commercial organization in 
the south that has not already interested 
itsely along this line. The same line of 
effort has also been favored in other parts 
of the United States, the purpose being 
to show the children how to apply such 
knowledge as they have and to make the 
most of their opportunities. As is well 
known, the Boys’ Corn Club idea was 
fathered by Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, and 
forwarded to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The spread of the idea has 
been one of the extraordinary features of 
modern agricultural education. 


The Commercial Club of Provo, Utah, 
through its Committee on Education has 
regularly obtained speakers on agriculturai 
subjects. It has worked with the extension 
department of the Agricultural College of 
Utah and on one occasion handled an en- 
tire week of meetings. 


SHOWING SOIL CONDITIONS 


In Indiana, the Goshen Commercial Club 
has been doing excellent work in bringing 
to the attention of the people of the vicinity 
the great necessity for the scientific handling 
of soils and crops. Under the influence of this 
organization Elkhart county was the first 
to file its application for a soil and crop 
expert under the new law of the state and 
was the first to have the appointment made 
for its use. In referring to this matter 
and its importance to the city, the secre- 
tary of the Commercial Club speaks briefly 
as follows: “The betterment of our farm- 
ers’ condition, especially in small cities 
where the farmers’ prosperity means to a 
great degree prosperity for the whole com- 





munity, becomes a proposition worthy the 
efforts of such bodies as ours.” 


The Commercial Club of Muscatine, 
Iowa, furnishes more than five hundred 
dollars a year towards the maintenance of 
a farm bureau known as the Muscatine 
County Crop Improvement Association. 
This 1s regarded by the Commercial Club 
as its contribution to the cause of educa- 
t 


| ion. 


TEACHING APPLE PACKING 


In Watsonville, California, the Chamber 
of Commerce through the work of its mem- 
bers is advocating close attention to the 
subject of the packing of apples. By co- 
operative effort, the best system has been 
worked out and each package sent out 
under the rules laid down will bear the 
label of the Chamber of Commerce as a 
guarantee of excellence. 


In Idaho, the Boise Commercial Club is 
paying part of the expenses of an expert 
agriculturist who devotes his time between 
the agricultural departments of the schools 
and advisory work directly among the 
farmers. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Kalispell, 
Montana, is bearing the expenses of an 
agricultural advisor in order to improve 
the agricultural development of the Flat- 
head Valley. 


In Nebraska, the Commercial Club of 
Norfolk claims the distinction of being the 
first in the country to interest itself in the 
improvement of the live stock of the com- 
munity to the extent of importing and dis- 
tributing at cost among the farmers the 
best live stock to be had in Europe. 


The Commercial Club of Orange, Texas, 
distributes among a number of farmers 
free lessons on the construction of silos. 
The results have been extraordinarily good. 
The lessons were purchased from the Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
and distributed at the expense of the Com- 
mercial Club. In addition the salary of a 
competent farm demonstration agent is 
borne by this Club. 


Work Done in Denver 


HE following statement from 
Denver is remarkably suggest- 
ive and typical of the fine work 

being done in the West. 

“From the onset the educational 
work of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce has been aggressive and pro- 
ductive of excellent results. On ac- 
count of Denver and Colorado not 
being preeminently a manufacturing 
center, although the ctiy and state lay 
claim to some of the largest industries 
in the country, vocational education 
has not had the attention that other 
communities have given this particular 
line of effort. 

“The first function of the Educa- 
tional Committee was to secure more 
attention to the study of Denver and 
Colorado upon the part of the publ'c 
school pupils. In this regard the 
Poard of Education and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools recognized the ad- 
vantage that this would mean in build- 
ing up the state and co-operated to the 
fullest extent with the Committee. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE DAY 


“An innovation along this line which 
was started by the Denver organiza- 
tion and has since been followed out 
by prominent commercial bodies 
throughout the country was the estab- 
lishment of a Chamber of Commerce 
Day in the public schools. 

“On this day representative business 
nien were assigned to each school in 
the city. They gave short talks upon 
Denver and upon Colorado, their re- 
sources and advantages. Following 
the talks the pupils were offered prizes 
for the best essay on what they had 
heard about Colorado and Denver. 

“The effect of Chamber of Com- 
merce Day was most gratifying. The 
children for the first time in their lives 


Agricultural and miscel- 


| 


| took a_new interest in their city and 
state. It made them proud to learn 
'more about the great resources and the 
'vast apportunities which were before 
| them as they grew from childhood into 
/young business men and women. 
| “The results were so encouraging 
that the following year the classes 
| were brought down in groups to the 
|Chamber of Commerce Exhibit Room 
and special books laid aside in the 
Public Library where they could read 
and study about their state and city. 
“The essays which they wrote after 
this preliminary work were in the 
nature of letters addressed to friends 
or relatives outside of the State. In 
this way the children’s time was put in 
to double advantage, both in training 
themselves in the knowledge they had 
learned and in advertising in the 
unique way the attractions and advan- 
tages of Colorado to people beyond its 
borders. 


SEPARATING SCHOOLS FROM POLITICS 


“In the meantime the Committee 
having gained the confidence of the 
parents conducted a campaign to take 
the Board of E:tucation out of politics, 
where it seems to rest in most cities. 
By quiet and persistent work capable 
men were placed in charge of the 
management of the public schools and 
the ties of politics were loosed from 
this important division of the city gov- 
ernment. 

“The Chairman of the Educational 
Committee has been unusually active 
in educational matters. Recently he 
started a school of commerce in con- 
nection with one of the leading uni- 
versities of Denver and became its 
Dean. He made an investigation of 
the one hundred largest universities 
in the United States in order to pro- 
mote the efficiency of this school in 
Denver and make suggestions for the 
general conduct of education in the 
city. 

“The Committee is now engaged in 
getting all available information re- 
garding vocational education with the 
idea of having this advanced method 
of teaching instituted in Denver, which 
is fast becoming a manufacturing and 
trade center. Already night trade 
schools have been opened under the 
auspices of the Board of Education 
and the large attendance and very 
favorable results prognosticate a rapid 
development along this line for Denver 
schools.” 

THORNDIKE DELAND, 
Secretary. 


Educational Brevities 


PLAyGROUNDS.—The Commercial 
Club of Belle Fourche, S. D., has 
through its Educational Committee 
secured for the city a superintendent 
of playgrounds. 


Prizes.—The Commercial Club of 
Brookings, S. D., makes appropria- 
tions to advertise the advantages of the 
State College of Agriculture. It has 
offered prizes for oratory in the local 
high school and met the expense of 
contestants sent to other towns. 


INDUSTRIAL Exposttion.—The 
Board of Trade of Pittsfield, Mass., 
has conducted an industrial exposition 
which gave working exhibits of the 
various industries of the city and thus 
educated the children. 
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Educational Efforts 


Trips THroucH Factories.—The 
Commercial Club of St. Louis is mak- 
ing arrangements to take school child- 
ren through the manufacturing dis- 
trict in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity to see the processes of manufac- 
turing. Their officials say “This will 
go further than almost any other plan 
to impress the minds of the younger 
element with the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the human mind and the pos- 
sibilities of their own future.” 

Home GarpENS.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Spokane, Washington, 
through a committee is elaborating the 
present manual training equipment in- 
to a vocational education for the chil- 
dren of the city. It has interested 4,000 
boys and girls in Home Gardens and 
promoted the idea of interesting the 
public schools of the entire State in 
Boys’ Agricultural and  Industriai 
Contests. Regular organizers are 
maintained. 

Pustic Batus.—The Board of 
Trade of Passaic, N. J., is interesting 
itself in a public school*building in the 
tenement section, which is to be fully 
equipped with public bathing facilities. 
An effort to secure the same equip- 
ment in other schools will be made. 


AcaDEMY CAMPAIGN.—The Com- 
mercial Union of Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, carried on an eighteen months’ 
campaign for tke establishment of the 
Gulf Coa:t Military Academy. It is 
planned to make the Academy eaual 
to the needs of 150 students. 


CoNSOLIDATION.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Enid, Oklahoma, 
brought about the consolidation of 
three rival educational organizations, 
now under one control as Phillips 
University. The cost of teaching has 


| CuaLk TaLKs.—The Chamber of 
|Commerce of Ellensburg, Washington, 


|supplies teachers with county inform- | 


nd ‘ation. The Secretary has visited class 
rooms and given chalk talks on county 
| geography and industrial subjects. 
vty of) | LECTURES.—The Commercial Club 
( Continued) ‘of Helena, Montana, has through its 
City TEXT Boox.—The Business | officials endeavored by lectures to em- 
Association of Wichita, Kansas, has phasize the important part that the 
aided in preparing a text book on the schools play in the business of the city 
physical side of the community, thus and thus reach both parents and schol- 
leading up to an understanding of ars. 
community work. It has endeavored) Pusriic Lisrary.—The Business 
. fee - righ! pees a nage bale, Men’s Club of Pomeroy, Ohio through 
of things that wou ecome elements the systematic work of committees 
of the child’s patriotism and loyalty to. appointed for the purpose, has pur- 
the city. chased land upon which to erect a 
RuRAL Route ScuHoois.—The Com-| public library. 
mercial Club of Grand Island, Neb.,| E1cur Cenrers—The Chamber of 
is attending to the uplift and improve- |Commerce of South Bend, Indiana, 
ment of the rural route schools. It is lias worked to open school buildings 
becoming universal for the rural route) for social centers. Eight are now 
schools to install milk testing machines, | open and enable the people of the 
give prizes for the best garden truck | neighborhood to meet for various help- 
of boys and girls. Local agricultural | ful purposes. 
displays are also being held so that} AruiErtics AND BEAUtTY.—The Im- 
school children may be interested more | provement Association of Owosso, 
in farm life. | Michigan, has aided in securing an 
ScnHoot Commission.—The Com- athletic park for the schools, and in 
mercial Association of Pensacola, Fla.,;enhancing the beauty of school 
has a public school commission as a | grounds. 
permanent auxiliary. This commis-| ‘THREE PLAYGROUNDS.—The Cham- 
sion is divided into seven sub-com- | ber of Commerce of Beaver Falls, Pa., 
mittees all of them active. The sub- | established a playground by popular 
jects assigned are: Finances, Legis- | subscription and then led the local 


to establish a committee on vocational 
education to arrange meetings to stir 
up local interest; to make a survey of 
the facilities for industrial and vo- 
cational education in the locality; to 
start research as to the need of voca- 
tional guidance. ‘This feature of the 
report suggests a most searching 
method of classifying all that can be 
called “local opportunity.” Further 
suggestions relative to local effort re- 
commend the establishing of advisory 
committees of business men, the offer- 
ing of scholarships or rewards for in- 
dustrial work and experience outside 
of the school; the establishing of a 
placement bureau for school boys 
taking vocational training and the or- 
ganization of the sons of the members 
of the Chamber in order to get the 
boys of the community interested in 
helping to report on the opportunities 
for other boys; also for using the sons 
of members as part of the machinery 
of the industrial survey of the city. 
The lines of effort suggested rela- 
tive to furthering state interest in vo- 
cational education involve keeping 
track of proposed legislation, confer- 
‘ring with other organizations in the 
state that are interested in vocational 
education; securing the appointment 
‘of a state commissioner to make sur- 
vey and report on state needs and then 
by advocacy of laws making possible 
a state system. The pamphlet at this 


lation, Curriculum, Physical Welfare, 
Administration, Social Welfare, 
Equipment. 

TEACHING ForEIGNERS.—The Bus- 
iness Men’s Association of Auburn, N. 
Y., has through its secretary conducted 
a class im civics among the foreiggers 
‘in the city. This class has been very 
/successful and has raised the standard 
of those who apply for citizenship. 
| Twenty Counties Unire.—The 
‘Commercial Club of Corpus Christi, 
/Texas, through its educational com- 
‘mittee has organized and successfully 
continued the Gulf Coast Educational 
Association. This includes about 





point devotes several pages to defining 


| se ; 
|school authorities to take up the the principles and policies that should 


janet. sures playgrounds arc NOW + sovern state legislation favoring a 


ee icles wae system of vocational education. 
iness Men’s Club of Middletown, O., | 
worked for a bond issue and secured | , eae 
the erection of several new school). The division of the pamphlet deal- 


buildings. It also is interested in the ing with Federal support urges the 
parent-teacher movement. ‘study and earnest consideration by 


business men of the whole subject of 
7 . ; Federal grants for education. The 
Vocational Education /pamphlet speaks with assurance of the 


K VERY commercial organization ‘establishment of a Federal Commission 


FEDERAL SUPPORT 


whose officials read this brief on Vocational Education to work out 
statement should send immed- and report to Congress just the ex- 
iately for a copy of the pamphlet re- tent to which Federal aid may be ex- 





been reduced, efficiency has been in- ‘twenty counties in south Texas and has | cently prepared defining “What Cham- pected. 


creased. The whole matter was re- 
garded as a business effort. 
AGRICULTURAL ScHooL.--The Board 
of Trade of Decatur, IIl., through its 
educational committee is working for 


the establishment by the state of an_ 


agricultural and mechanical school. 
The conviction of the organization is 
that vocational education is the great- 
est need of the country. 


FaRMERS’ Rounp-Up.—The Com- 
mercial Boosters Club of Logan, Utah, 
every year entertains the Farmers 
Round-Up, which is a class of farmers 
parents, and the older people who take 
a short course at the Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Morner’s Ciuss.—The Civic Art 
Committee of Fond du Lac, Wiscon- 
sin has influenced the creation of social 
centers in every school district of the 
city. Mother’s Clubs have also been 
organized under its guidance. ; 


SANITATION.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Coalinga, California, has 
brought about the co-operation of the 
high school faculty, the students and 
the city health department in ma‘ters 
of sanitation. 


Ratsinc SaLarits—The Chamber 
of Commerce of Dalton, Georgia, op- 
posed last year the plans of the City 
Council to cut teachers salaries and 
lower the school curriculum. ‘The 
Council was prevailed upon to raise 
the standard instead of lower it. 

ALL ’Rounp Activity.—The Board 
of Trade of Salem, Mass., is arranging 
for Spanish to be taught. It is also 
impressing upon factory and _ mill 
Owners the need for a night school. 
Among parents it is emphasizing the 
importance of sending the children to 


_a membership of five hundred teachers 
‘and students. By the exchange of 
ideas among the membership the stan- 
‘dard of education in the counties af- 
fected has been greatly improved. 


SpanisH Taucut.—The Board of 
Trade of New Bedford, Mass., has 
‘voted to urge that the Spanish Lan- 
guage be taught in the public schools 
‘of that city. 


Norma InstituTte.--The Commer- 
cial Club of Muncie, Indiana, was in- 
strumental in bringing the Muncie 
Normal Institute to that city. Classi- 
cal work and vocational training are 
combined there. 


ANNUAL ScHoor Fatr.--The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pullman, Wash- 
ington, was a prime mover in the es- 
tablishment of an annnal school fair. 
Libraries in the grade school buildings 
and playground apparatus have inter- 
ested this organization. 


THREE-YEAR ContTRACT.--The Com- 
mercial Club of Rochester, Minnesota, 


in the Superintendent of Schools being 
engaged for three years instead of for 
only one year. 


Socta, CENTER.—The Commercial 
Association of LaSalle, Illinois, in a 
recent campaign worked for the estab- 
lishment of a social center and a con- 
tinuation night school in connection 
with the high school of the city. 


Nicut Scuoois.—The Commercial 
Club of Indiana Harbor, has given 
prizes for home gardening, for three 
years. Two principals helped the 
children during the past summer. The 
Club has fostered night schools for 
those whose educations have been ne- 





high school if possible. 


brought about a reform which resulted | 


‘bers of Commerce can do for Voca-| ‘Several pages of the pamphlet are 
‘tional Education.” This pamphlet was then devoted to statements of what 
prepared by Alvin E. Dodd, member Chambers of Commerce have done 
of the Committee on Education of the and are now doing for vocational ed- 
'Boston Chamber of Commerce and ucation in all parts of the country. 
Director of the North Bennet Street | Every activity recorded is indicative 
‘Industrial School, Boston. C. A.| of some practical way in which Cham- 
| Prosser, Secretary of the National So-|bers of Commerce have already 
ciety for the promoton of Industrial worked. THE Nation’s BUSINESS 
‘Education, collaborated with Mr.| was actively useful in the preparation 
‘Dodd. Copies of the pamphlet can be of this portion of the pamphlet. The 
‘secured through Mr. Prosser at 102|pamphlet ends with a statement from 
‘East 22nd Street, New York City.|the National Society for the Promo- 
One copy will be supplied without cost tion of Industrial Education, report- 
to each organization applying. Spec-|ing on the results secured for the year 
ial rates will be made on more than | 1913. 
one copy at twenty-five cents each. | The suggestion at the beginning of 
This report describes the ways in |this statement is here reiterated. 
which Chambers of Commerce can | Every executive of every commercial 
help the cause of effective vocational|organization in the United States 
education. It has been specially pre-| should possess a copy of this pamphlet 
pared for the purpose of interesting | and should regard it as suggestive in 
commercial organizations in the great! methods and a call to service so that 
movement for the practical training |the great educational expenses of to- 
of our wage earners. The pamphlet|day may be more productive of suc- 
is divided into six portions. cessful lives in the rising generation, 
It shows why the aid of business | 
men is needed ; because half of all our} oe euler” 
children now leave school before the) Buffalo’s Valuable Work 
end of the eighth grade, a great many _,, 2 t 
of them in the seventh grade and a lhe first vocational school was es- 
large proportion in the sixth grade, | ‘ablished in Buffalo three years ago 
This vast proportion of our youthful and there are now more than 15,000 
population thus goes out into life | boys taking courses in manual train- 


with only the rudiments of education. |ing- Buffalo in its system of vocational 
education is endeavoring to equip boys 


THREE MAIN SUGGESTIONS and girls so that they may obtain the 
Three groups of suggestions are|highest degree of efficiency in the vo- 
made. The first of these relates to|cations of their choice. The boy in 
effort in promoting vocational educa-|the vocational school spends one-half 
tion; the second to state effort; the|of his time in one of the shops—of 
what can be done to further local| which there are forty-six, fully equip- 
third to Federal effort. ped—and the other half studying from 
Under the subject of local effort|his books. In these schools instruc- 

















giected. 





each Chamber of Commerce is urged |tion is offered to boys in industries. 
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Efforts and Activities of Commercial Organizations 


All Commercial organizations exist because of an intention to confer com- 


munity benefit. 


Their activities are as varied as the towns they serve. 


The 


passing along of good ideas will aid every organization whose officers are 


alert for fullest local usefulness. 


Texas Balance Sheet 


HE good work hitherto done by | 

the Texas Commercial Secre-| 

taries and Business Men’s As- | 
sociation is still keeping up. The latest | 
form of activity that deserves very| 
general understanding thorughout the | 
United States is a handbook entitled | 
“Industrial Texas.” First by statis- | 
tical presentation and then by detailed | 
explanatory matter the pamphlet 
shows the Texas balance sheet for'| 
1912. 

It is a pleasure to commend this 
balance sheet to the study of commer- 
cial secretaries who are interested in 
arriving at the status of their own 
state in its dependence upon the sup- 
plies of other states. The first three 
columns show the production of 
farm, mine and factory. The next 
column shows the total. The fifth 
column shows the consumption of pro- 
ducts in detail and the sixth and sev- 
enth columns show whether Texas is 
consuming more than she raises, lead- 
ing finally to a statement setting forth 
the total production, the total con- 
sumption and showing the net gain 
that the state has made during the 
year. To make this method clear to 
the general reader, we will refer to 
two items—first, cotton lint; value, 
$281,740,000; used in factories, $2,- 
550,000. The consumption of manu- 
factured cotton in the state is set at 
$33,840,000, thus showing a profit to 
the state arising from the production 
of cotton lint of $250,450,000. On) 
the other hand, in relation to corn it) 
is shown that Texas raised $98,112,- 
000 worth and consumed $128,000,000 
worth which therefore shows a loss to 
the state of $29,888,000. 


San Francisco Trade 


The Foreign Trade Department of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce has prepared and is distribut- 
ing a map of the world showing the 
steamship lines plying between San 
Francisco and foreign ports, together 
with their ports of call in the year 
1913. Special emphasis is given in 
the map to defining those lines that 
probably will use the Panama Canal 
immediately after it is thrown open 
to commerce. Captain Robert Dollar, 
as Chairman of the Foreign Trade 
Committee, is distributing to American 
consuls in all parts of the world a list 
of the principal commodities exported 
from San Francisco. This list gives 
descriptions of commodities and in- 
formation as to terms of sale, methods 
of packing, etc. The purpose of this 
correspondence with consuls is to 
create correspondence between impor- 
ters at all points best served from San 
Francisco, with a view to stimulating 
the export trade through that port. 
Associated with the map is a circular 
giving all charges that would be in- 
curred by a vessel loading or unloading 
in San Francisco. 


Cincinnati’s Chamber 


A novel method of summoning the 
business men of a community to the 
anniversary celebration of a chamber 
of commerce was adopted by Cincin- 
nati in October. A four sheet poster | 
was distributed throughout the city) 
setting forth what the Cincinnati) 
Chamber of Commerce had accom- 





plish during the past year and drawing | 


|attention to the fact that seventy-four | 


years of life had been completed by 
the organization. Special photographic | 
display was made of the convention | 
rooms, and business arrangement of 
the new home of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce and their six sub-| 
sidiary organizations. ‘The present) 
membership js two thousand and the, 
campaign for three thousand is on. 


Jersey City’s Chamber | 
The Jersey City Chamber of Com-| 
merce has prepared and distributed a/| 
condensed statement of the work it| 
accomplished during the year ending | 
October, 1913. The membership was 
increased from 462 to 913. The rev-| 
enues of the Chamber were doubled. | 
One hundred and sixty-four meetings 
of members, directors and committees | 
were held during the year, a traffic) 
service installed, and a manager placed | 
in charge. A Provident Loan Com-| 
mittee was organized to abolish the) 
loan shark evil and to organize a provi- 
dent loan association to conduct the 
business of making small loans. 


National Survey 


[To National Civic Federation is 

proposing to make a social sur- 
F vey of the nation. The plan is 
one of great scope and will involve an 
advisory council of 400 representative 
men and women of the Nation. Ina 
statement referring to this work Presi- 
dent Seth Low says: 


“It is believed that there could be no 
better time than the present to make this 
national inventory of social assets and 
liabilities. How far has the general move- 
ment of our republic been toward progress 
and what steps can be taken to establish 
it firmly on the way to further progress? 
With regard to good or imperfect per- 
formance, doubtless much will be found 
on both sides of the ledger, and of a cer- 
tainty, with a satisfactory knowledge of 
the assets, Americans will be encouraged 
to meet their remaining liabilities to the 
cause of human advancement.” 


Well-Scattered Membership 


The Merchants Association of New 
York has in its September Bulletin put out 
an analysis of its membership. There are 
thirty-eight divisions representing one 
hundred and seventy-five different lines 
of business or professional activity. It 
is interesting to know that 3,400 individ- 
uals, firms and corporations appear as the 
membership of the Association. Ninety- 
three banks and trust companies and 174 
bankers and brokers are in the member- 
ship. In the Drygoods Division, there are 
419 members; in the Food Products and 
Kindred Lines Division, there are 279 
members. It will thus be seen how truly 
representative of commercial activity the 
Merchants Association of New York has 
become. 


Special Tax Levy 


By the advocacy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Santa Ana, California, a bond is- 
sue was carried on September 11, appropri- 
acting $63,000 for water and $12,000 for fire 
equipment. On the 12th of September the 
election was held authorizing the city trus- 
tees to levy a special tax of three cents on 
a hundred dollars, of which one cent is to 
be devoted to music, one cent to advertising 
the city, and one cent for park improve- 
ments. This fund is expected to amount 
to seven hundred dollars for each of these 
purposes. ‘The argument made by the 
Chamber of Commerce to the public in its 
printed matter was very effective. The man 
who is owner of three thousand dollars 
worth of property was reminded that it 
would cost him thirty cents a year to help 
the three good causes which the Chamber 


| 000 during the year by constant super- 


|and solicitation in Minneapolis. 


| boxes on lamp posts. Fifteen hundred 





of Commerce favored. 


The following items are all suggestive: 


Minneapolis Records 

The Minneapolis Civic and, Com- | 
merce Association recently distributed | 
to its members an outline of some of | 
the most important work of the associ- | 
ation during the year ending October | 
14, 1913. Two or three features of | 
this outline which covers every phase | 


|of civic activity are worthy of wide 


consideration. The Committee on) 
Benevolent Associations saved $165,- 


vision over charitable organizations | 
The, 
Association raised thirty thousand | 
dollars for the Ohio flood and the) 
Nebraska tornado sufferers. The. 
Committee on Hanging Gardens se-| 
cured general adoption of window 
boxes by business houses during the | 
summer and the installation of flower | 


feet of window boxes and one hund- 
red and five lamp post gardens result- 
ed from the activity of this committee. 


Massachusetts City Planning 

The Committee on City Planning of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce is 
endeavoring to establish standards of 
effort throughout Massachusetts. It is 
proceeding in a masterly manner. It 
has now distributed to men in each 
comunity of the State a card filing 
case in which may be placed each week 
such city-planning data as the Commit- 
tee on City Planning of the Boston) 
Chamber of Commerce may send out. | 
The case may also be used to add such | 
other data as the interested person | 
may choose to bring together. The 
slogan of the movement.may be de- 
fined as this: Let every dollar spent 
add two in permanent value. The sum. 
mons to the cities of Massachusetts is 
hat they may look ahead half a century 
instead of a month or a year and thus 
develop their cities according to a plan 
accurately outlined in advance even 
though the results of that plan may 
tuke half a century or more to mature. 





A Correction 

In the October issue of The Nation’s 
Business, through an error in “make- 
up,” the following names were omit- 
ted from the list of Directors of the 
American Association of Commercial 
Executives: 

A. V. Snell, Chamber of Commerce, 
Charleston, South Carolina. : 

J. P. Hardy, Fargo Commercial Club, 
Fargo, North Dakota. : 

W.E. Holmes, Sioux City Commercial Club. 

Irving C. Norwood, Greater Daven- 
port Committee, Davenport, Iowa. 

J. R. Babcock, Chamber of Commerce, 
Dallas, Texas. 

M. B. Trezevant, Association of Com- 
merce, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Willis Evans, Association of Commerce, 
Peoria, Illinois. 

J. M. Beek, Association of Commerce, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 








St. Louis Freight and Capital 

The statistical department of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis reports thar 
the freight tonnage brought into St. Louis 
and taken out of the city by the railroads 
in the first half of 1913, was 26,680,815 tons. 
This is the greatest record of freight in any 
year in the history of St. Louis. The re- 
ceipts were over 15,000,000 tuns; the ship- 
ments over 10,000,000. This was an in- 
crease of over 13% over the first six 
months of 1912 and an increase of 31% 
over the first six months of 1909. New 
capital to the aggregate of $23,000,000 was 
invested in St. Louis commerce in the 
eight months ending August 31, 1913. This 
represents more than $10,000,000 invested 
in paid-in capital in new corporations, and 
over $12,000,000 invested in increasing the 





capital of existing corporations. 


Chicago’s Traffic Deaths 
Sustained agitation by newspapers and 
by civic bodies is going on in Chicago re- 
lative to the loss of life by traffic accidents. 
The Chicago Record-Herald in a recent 
issue states that in eight years the following 
“traffic deaths” have occurred: 


Ey St@amh FAMTORGS 206.500 ccs cecvces 3,022 
By automobiles and motor vehicles... 433 
By street railways ......... a 1,495 
BY “GiGVEtGe  CAUWAYS§ ida: acdc cede e% 12 
By other vehicles ......ccccccccccdses 502 


The consideration of the above figures 
by the Association of Commerce of Chi- 
cago, has led that organization to commit 
itself heartily ta the support of a move- 
ment for greater safety in the streets of 
the city. Coroner Hoffman has announced 
the selection of a Safety-First Council of 
twenty-four members. It is anticipated 
that the whole subject of traffic safety will 
be taken up and considered. Chicago Com- 
merce, the organ of the Association of 
Commerce in its issue of September 12, 
gives more than half of its space to the 
subject of safety at home and abroad. 


Urging Communities to Organize. 

In the Western Trader for September, 
published in Omafla, Nebraska, J. M. Guild, 
Commissioner of the Commercial Club of 
Omaha, completes the sixth of a special 
series of articles written for the Western 
Trader in answer to the question “Why 
shouid every town have a Commercia! 
Club?” Mr. Guild uses these sentences in 
his article: “What is everybody’s business 
is nobody’s business in a town without a 
commercial club, but with such an or- 
ganization, it becomes all at once the most 
indispensable factor in the commuity. It 
becomes the ‘trouble department’ of every 
citizen, the clearing house for all sug- 
gestions and ideas.” 


Made in Detroit 


The Detroiter, which has a_ sub-title 
“Spokesman of Optimism” is the official 
organ of the Board of Commerce of De- 
troit. The September number is devoted 
to the idea of Detroit’s first industrial ex- 
position which was planned by the whole- 
salers’ and manufacturers’ division of the 
Board of Commerce. The plan worked 
out was to secure the window fronts of all 
the stores in the down-town district and 
to secure through these window fronts a 
complete exposition of the things made in 
Detroit. This radical departure from 
the ordinary system of havirg an exposi- 
tion in one building with some formalities 
of admission was made to impress every 
person who came down-town while the 
exposition was on display. School children, 
the humblest residents, all got the im- 
pression of Detroit’s Varied activities. 

In 1860 Detroit is credited with havins 
turned out over $6,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured products. By‘ 1899 this had in- 
creased to $88,000,000, by 1909 to $252,000,- 
000 and by 1913 to $410,000,000 and over 
The Michigan Commission of Labor 
credits Detroit with giving employment to 
46,372 workers in 1900 and in IgI2 to 
149,352. 

The Detroiter pays special attention in 
its September issue to the leading lines of 
Detroit’s manufacturing activities. The 
first of these is the stove industry which 
now employs 4,000 men and whose an- 
nual production is about $8,000,000. : 
history of stoves in Detroit runs back sixty- 
five years. The second is the shipbuilding 
indust which in busy times employs 
more than 5,000 men. The history of ship- 
building in Detroit goes back sixty years. 
The third is pharmaceutical preparations in 
which 20,000 people are employed, turning 
out a product estimated at $50,000,000 a 
year. The fourth line of industry is that 
of shoes and the fifth is automobiles; the 
output of the latter for 1913 being estimat- 
ed at 275,000 cars worth approximately 
$200,000,000, 

WHIRLWIND CAMPAIGN :—As a result of a 
whirlwind campaign lasting four days, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Oil City, Pa., 
secured a grand total of 2,264 members, 
and a working capital of nearly $60,000. A 
giant thermometer, 30 feet high with a mov- 
able pointer, in the center of the business 
district of the city, indicated the progress 
of the campaign each day, and with a popu- 
lation of about 18,000, the officials of this 
organization claim that Oil City has the 
largest per capita membership of any com- 
mercial organization in the world. 





